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ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 
The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY WEEK- 
DAY, (EXCEPT WEDNESDAY,) from 10 a.m. to6 p.m., on 
ayment of ONE SHILLING. On WEDNESDAYS the price 
i HALF-A-CROWN. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Roya] Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
‘ President—The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., D.C.L. 








The PUBLIC CONCERT of the Institution will take place at 
the Hanover-square Rooms, on Saturday morning the 22ud inst., 
commencing at 2 o’clock. 

There will be a complete orchestra and chorus, formed by the 
professors and the late and present students of the Academy. 

Conductor, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 

Single tickets, 5s. ; family tickets, to admit four persons, 16s. ; 
to be had of the musicsellers ; at the Hanover-square Rooms ; 
and at the Academy, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr 

W. G. CUSINS.—LAST CONCERT, MONDAY, July 3. 
SIVORI (oy ane request), Mdlle. MARIE MARIMON, and 
Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI. Symphonies, Mozart, E Flat; 
and Beethoven in A No. 7. Overtures, Paradise and Peri, 
Bernett ; and Jubilee, Weber. Concerto for Violin, Sivori. 
Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 7s. ; tickets 5s. and 2s.6d. L. Cock & Co,’s, 
63, New Bond-street ; Austin’s Ticket-office ; Cramer's, Regent- 
street ; Chappell’s, New Bond-street; Keith and Prowse’s, 
Cheapside ; and A. Hays’, Royal Exchange-buildings, E.C. —— 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ MATINEES 
D'Invitation). The last this Season. Tuesday next, 

July 4th, at the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, PALACE AVENUE, 
KENSINGTON, Three o'clock. Selections from Mr. Brinley 
Richards’ Compositions, will be performed by Lady Amateurs 
(pupils of Mr. Richards). Vocalists: Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Hamende, Miss Rebecca Jewell, Miss Elsie Clifford, and Mdlle. 
—_— 7a Harp, Mr. John Thomas; Pianoforte, Mr. Brinley 

chards. 











HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 
begs to announce that she is at liberty to accept Engage- 
ments for playing at Morning and Evening Parties. For Terms 


and Lessons, address to her residence, 38, Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish-square, W. 





Mss BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


MSS C. PELZER is in Town for the Season. 
Letters respecting Lessons on the Piano, Concertina, 
and Guitar, to be addressed, 20, Westbourne-park-terrace, 
Bayswater, W. 








R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 144, Hampstzap-noap, N.W., or Cramer 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


RGANIST and CONDUCTOR Wanted Imme- 

y diately.—A Gentleman having another appointment, 
desires to sell his Practice, in a fashionable watering-place. 
A good Organist and Choral Teacher, able to conduct an im- 
portant Musical Society, would find this a very valuable intro- 
duction. Apply, yg only with testimonials, to W. ¥., 4, 
St. John’s-terrace, St. John’s-hill, Clapham-junction. 


OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 
proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 
all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 
venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 
country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis. 


“= 
‘erms and full particulars on application to 
GEORGE F. GYNGELL, Secretary. 











A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 

A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint. 

GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 

For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
tl wh all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Man urers, GEYELIN & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
oa Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 


“Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 


These wines are warrapted genuine. * 


Just Published, 


LETTY 


THE BASKET MAKER. 
COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


M. W. BALFE. 


ee oe 


Overture, Solo, and Duet 
No, 1. Prologue oe eo e oe 
2. Introduction and Chorus .. a ee se 
3. Recit. and Cavatina (Count), ‘Ah! search the 
world from end toend” .. es ee ais 
Quartet and Chorus, “Is it thus, sir?” .. 
Cavatina (Letty), ‘‘ With dance and song” 
4. The same, one note lower (in B flat) aa sie 
Polka Duet (Letty and Herman), “ Quick, to work, 
for ’tis your duty”’ .. ae es oa oe 
Dance and Chorus, ‘“ How the heart with pleasure 
bounding” .. oe oo ea bet 
Sestet and Chorus, ‘‘ Tis surely an illusion” .. 
Finale to Act 1, ‘‘ By the lines that here I trace” 
Yawning Song (Herman), “ Yaw—aw” .. oe 
. The Dream Song (Countess), ‘‘ We walked by the 
aa? 


Ld oo ee ee 
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Aria (Countess), ‘* With amazement gaze I round 
Or sa ee Ee ne a oa - 
Duet (Countess and Herman), ‘‘ Now that little 
matter’s o’er” ‘ie oe os = oe 
Recit. and Song (Zunasiro), ‘‘ What sorrow dark 
and danger wait” .. ee ee . “ 
The same, in treble cleff(in F) .. és a 
Song, “ Nothing but a dream” (Letty), “ Ne’er 
was mortal eye delighted” an e os 
Duettino (Letty and Bridget), ‘‘ See here decked 
the toilet table” .. ba oe oo ee 
Also one note lower (in E flat) me ae oe 
Song, ‘‘ Two gifts” (Count), ‘‘ Two gifts there are 
that fate bestows” .. es oe - eo 
. Also two notes lower (in B flat) .. “a a 
The Singing Lesson (Letty), ‘‘Oh, good gracious ! 
what a strange machine is that” ee ee 
Part Song, ‘‘ Hark now the music swelling” 
Grand Ballet .. nts oe - 
The Magyar Dance .. 
Finale, ‘* Amidst the 
scene” - 


THE COMPLETE OPERA 21s. 
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LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





COMPLETE OPERAS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER. 








; sel £ 8.d. 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER M.W.Batrz .. 2 2 0 
JOAN OF ARC... - oe ss oo om 3 
THE ARMOURER OF NANTES os 22 0 
BLANCHE DE NEVERS ‘ «a &328 
KEOLANTHE ee a es om o 2s 
DIADESTE .. eo . ‘o ee a 
FALSTAFF .. eo oe Po 100 
ROSE OF CASTILLE .. te * ¢ DT @ 
LETTY ia nm ne oe 9 ~ £3 
LA CTRCASSIENNE .. AUBER .. «a 22 ¢ 
DON CARLOS fy “ .. Sim M, Costa 220 
LOVE'S TRIUMPH ae W.V. Wattacs 2 2 0 
MARITANA a - eo e wo BES 
MATILDA OF HUNGARY .. a a Saree 
LURLINE .. oe es ee os wt ES 
FAIR ROSAMOND ee .» JouN BarngTT.. 2 2 0 
FARINELLI eo a «“ SS 8 
DON GLOVANNI .. oe -» Mozart .. a ee 
GIPSEY’S WARNING .. .. Stn J. Bengpict 111 6 
DON PASQUALE .. on e» DonizeTti 2.329 
RIVAL BEAUTIES RanpecceR .. 018 0 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR DonizETTI 1ll 6 


(The Original English Edition.) 


ARTAXERXES ‘ Dr. ARNE o OM 6 
(New Edition, Edited by Joun BanyetT.) 

OBERON ... é a +» WEBER .. 111 6 

ALI BABA .., a ee Borresint 1il 6 





LONDON : 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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Now ready, No. 17 of 
as ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


Price Threepence, 
With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 





CONTENTS : 


Memoir 
Lytton. 


LEADING ARTICLES: 
The Euphrates Railway. 
Tantecosity. 4 
Glimpses of the Royal Aca- 
demy—II. 


and Portrait of Lord 


Revigws: 

Johnson’s Dictionary, by Dr. 
Latham. 

The Beginning : its When and 
its How. 

The Art Journal (Illustrated). 

Cassell’s Illustrated Travels 
(Illustrated). 

Sketches, Personal and Politi 
calin the House of Commons, 
by a Silent Member. 

Short Studies on Great Sub- 


Revigws: (continued) 

Lives of the Tudor Princesses 
(Illustrated). 

The Monks of fona, by Dr. 
McCorry. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps, 
by Professor Tyndall (2 
Tilustrations). 

Memoir of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, by Lady Holland—II. 

Eucharis, by F. Reginald 
Statham. 

Sensation Novels Condensed, 
by Bret Harte. 

Tyerman’s Life and Times of 
the Rev. John Wesley—II, 
Miss Thackeray’s Story of 

Elizabeth (Illustrated). 

Le Testament D'Eumolpe, by 

the Chevalier de Chatelain. 








jects, by Froude. Junc Magazines. 
Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Illustrations. ; 
N.B.—No. 18 will be Published on the 1st of July, with 
12 Illustrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 
CHARLES LEVER. 
London: Hovtston & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 





W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S 
FANTASIE-OVERTURE, 
‘PARADISE AND THE PERI.’’ 
To be performed at the Philharmonic Concert, on Monday next. 
PUBLISHED AS A PIANOFORTE DUET. 

Price 5s. 

Lamsorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street. 





OBERT COCKS & CO.’S MUSICAL BOX. 
Caprice for the Pianoforte. By I. Lresica (the first he 
composed), and performed by him at the Queen’s Concert Rooms 
Hanover-square, and twiceencored. Free by post for 24 stamps 


UESTIONS RELATING to the THEORY of 
MUSIC. By Geo. F. Wsst. Seventh Edition. 1s., free 

by post for 12 stamps. Having been composed expressly for 
class teaching in schools, it is now considered by many of the 
first masters an invaluable method for rudimentary instruction. 


IGH-CLASS MUSIC for STUDENTS and 

others.—To be had of, gratis and postage free, a LIST of 

400 CLASSICAL WORKS, bound, at reduced prices, published 
only by Rozert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 


RATIS and POST FREE.—DRAWINGS and 

PRICES of sound, well made PIANOFORTES, elegant 

in design, rich in tone, with all the modern improvements, suit- 

able for the boudoir, school room, or drawing room. London: 
RozErt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 





Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 
“PF WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 


A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
Midlent Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the 
present attitude of the State towards Christianity. By 
Wiuram J. Irons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham. 

London: J. T. Hayes, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 


A MARCIA NUZIALE., 
by JOHN RHODES. 


London: Cramers, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 





STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Thrvat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES 
In Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening 

and relieving violent fits of coughing. 

P. & P. W. SQUIRE, — 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 
277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


the phlegm 





Dp: STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 





Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom, ~ 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORES OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 28. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s. 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, vy and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 68. ; by post, 68 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of "Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrati of Hol: 
Scripture. va: by post, 2s _— 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8. enor 
ay Ay "BASIL New and Second Edition. ; by post, 

8. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 's. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 














WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. "Sy: To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; ” by Post, 6s. 


“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 


Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. Im cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood. With Preface by Rey. 8. Baring-Gould, 3s, 6d. 


by post, 3s. 10d. 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 


Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 
DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 


by Rev. G. C. White, S. Baruabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d.; by Post, lls. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I. On Paespytertanism and IavincisM. 
Vol Il. On Avasartism, the Inpergypgnts, and the QuaKgrs, 
Vol. II. On Mxruopisam and SwEDENBORGIANS, 
Each 3s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols. Each 4s, 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. rons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90.”—British Magazine. 7s.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 








WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALEER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s.; by post, 4a. 3d. 


THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
a ccc Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7. ; by post, 


INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
; by post, ‘Is. 1d. 
OSWALD’ the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d, 





4, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Haton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Coyent-garden. 





THE ORCHESTRA. 


THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


—_.—— 


In Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 
SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 


TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870, 


Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s. morocco. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 

Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bri the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. EN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and my of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti. 


In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 

For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged ologically and carefully 





ference. 








Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.RB.L., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S 

In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. for the Use of all Readers and Students of 

the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 

Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 


ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, ht, Mi 
netism, echanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics et on 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
—— Edited by G@. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.AS., 








MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


SEI <asenennn 


‘HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 


excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 


(No, 405, June 80, 71. 
INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ETTERS ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS BEFORE AND DURING THE WAR OF 
1870. By “The Times” Correspondent at Berlin. 2 vols. 


ROM SEDAN TO SAARBRUCEKE, via 
VERDUN, GRAVELOTTE, AND METZ. Byan Officer 
of the Royal Artillery. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 17. 6d. 


HE -PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZ 
GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo, 

















EASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. ByL. 
LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. 
OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. By B. 


L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


HAR DISNEY. An Autobiography. 
By ATHOLL DE WALDEN. 8 vols. 








AMILY PRIDE. A Novel. 


Author of “ Olive Varcoe.” 8 vols. 


J rere LA MARQUISE. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dacia Singleton.” 8 vols 


LARA DELAMAINE. A Novel. 
A. W. CUNNINGHAM. 8 vols. 


AIR PASSIONS. A Novel. 
Hon. Mrs, PIGOTT-CARLETON. 8 vols. 


NLY A COMMONER. A Novel. 


HENRY MORFORD. 8 vols. 
| > yeu SEYMOUR. A Novel. 8 vols. 


By the 








By 





By the 





By 








ESPERATE REMEDIES. A Novel. 


8 vols. 


(GONE LIKE A SHADOW. A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 8 vols. 








LIFE’S ASSIZE. A Novel. 


J. H. RIDDELL. 38 vols. 


jer eH BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


By Mrs. 








any pretensions to careful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from rtinte of aistinguis on — 
ay expressly for the work, and by Artists of 
meri 

The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s.6d.; morocco antique, 
en 6d. ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. ; large paper Library Edition, 
5 

I. 


YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETT{. Illustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN. 


Il. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON. 
Ill. 


ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Llustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


IV. 
COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE, 


v. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


OORE. Edited at Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. bet 
OOD. Edited and Prefaced by WIL. 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Ilustrated by GUS- 
TAVE DORE mn 
EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Ilustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will be 
duly announced. 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO,, 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 














AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THe BEST anp CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction GRATIS. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. ; 
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SORROW. 





Upon my lips she laid her touch divine, 
And merry speech and careless laughter died. 
She fixed her melancholy eyes on mine, 
And would not be denied. 


I saw the West Wind loose his cloudlets white 
In flocks, careering through the April sky; 
I could not sing, though joy was at its height, 
For she stood silent by. 


I watched the lovely evening fade away— 
A mist was lightly drawn across the stars. 
She broke my quiet dream. I heard her say 
‘* Behold your prison bars!” 


‘‘ Earth’s gladness shall not satisfy your soul, 
This beauty of the world in which you live: 
Tho crowning grace that sanctifies the whole, 
That, I alone, ean give.” 


I heard, and shrank away from her, afraid ; 
But still she held me, and would still abide— 
Youth’s bounding pulses slackened and obeyed 
With slowly ebbing tide. 


‘‘ Look thou beyond the evening sky,” she said, 
‘* Beyond the changing splendours of the day. 
Accept the pain, the weariness, the dread, 
Accept, and bid me stay !” 


I turned, and clasped her close with sudden strength, 
And slowly, sweetly I became aware, 
Within my arms God's angel stood at length, 
White-robed, and calm, and fair. 


And now I look beyond the evening star, 
Beyond the changing splendours of the day, 
Knowing the pain He sends more precious, far 
More beautiful than they. 


CELIA. 








PROVINCIAL, 





The ‘Two Roses” is doing extremely well in 
Manchester. 





Mr. W. H. Kendal and Miss Madge Robertson 
have just closed a successful engagement of six 
weeks at the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool. 
Miss Robertson’s benefit on Friday last drew a large 
audience. She played Constance in “ The Love 
Chase” in a charming manner, supported by Mr. 
Kendal as Wildrake, Miss Susan Denin Widow 
Green, and Miss Louisa Moore Lydia, all of whom 
met with much applause. On Monday last Hervé’s 
opera bouffe ‘* Chilpéric” was produced under the 
direction of Mr. Mallandaine, and is likely to have a 
successful run. Miss Emily Soldene plays the prin- 
cipal character. Misses Augusta Thomson, Emily 
Pitt, Messrs. John Rouse, Oliver Summers, Loredan, 
and Lewens are included in the cast.——Mdlle. 
Beatrice’s company have been at the Amphitheatre 
these last two weeks. ‘ Marie Antoinette” has been 
performed.——The Alexandra Theatre is closed for 
extensive alterations and redecorations. 








THE OPERA. 





A repetition of “Don Giovanni” at Covent 
Garden with M. Faure as the profligate Don and 
Mdme. Patti as Zerlina may be passed over as 
presenting no new feature. On Saturday Signor 
Mario appeared for the “lastest” time as Fernando 
(he had already played the part for the last time 
before), and was called thrice at the end of the 
Opera and presented with a laurel wreath of huge 
dimensions, 

On Tuesday Campana’s ‘‘ Esmeralda” was brought 
forward for the first time this year. This opera 
may pass in a season not characterised by novelty 
of any kind; on the other hand it does not arouse 
Bufficient interest to justify frequent recourse to it 
as a stock work. As before Mdme. Patti played 
Esmeralda, Malle. Scalchi the mother, Signor 
Naudin Phebus, Signor Graziani Claude Frollo. 
As a matter of course the favourite prima donna 
Soted in her own incomparable style, and secured 


likewise did well. 


out. 


cast ; and orchestra and chorus were very fine. 


a repetition of ‘* Semiramide,” and ** La Figlia.” 








CONCERTS. 





brilliant termination. 





an attraction for the rondo ‘Ver son Zingara.” 
She made a charming and piquante gipsy, and was 
much applauded, both in the earlier scenes of the|even with delight. 
play and subsequently when ill fate and cruel 
persecution overtake her. M. Naudin as Captain 
Phebus was well received ; he gave the drinking | Murska, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mdlle. Tietjens, 
song, ‘‘ Son galante 6 capitano,” with great spirit 
and vivacity, and was called upon to repeat it. In|Angele, Mdlle. Carola, Mdlle. Liebhart, Mdlle. 
the duo with Esmeralda, entitled ‘‘ Ah si bel fiore,’’ 
he was also successful, and with Mdme. Patti took| Weldon, and 
all the honours. Mdme. Scalchi and Sig. Graziani 


Last night ‘‘ Dinorah” was played for the last| Signor Foli, Mr. 
time. To-night “Les Huguenots” will be done, 
and to-morrow M. Faure makes his appearance in 
the title-réle of ‘‘ Hamlet,” a part identified with 


him when Ambroise Thomas’s work was first brought | own and the third Thalberg’s, attested his versatile 


a 
of many talents, beginning early and ending late, 
but set out not only with exemplary patience but 
This year it took place on 
Wednesday, with the support of the following 
artists:—Mdlle. Marie Marimon, Mdlle. Ilma de 


Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Dalmaine, Miss 


Corani, Miss Sinclair, Miss Edith Wynne, Mrs. 
Mdme. Patey. Signori Gardoni, 
Fancelli, Messrs. Bentham, Vernon Rigby, Patey, 
Herr Carl Bohrer, M. Jules Lefort, Signor Agnesi, 
Santley, Signor Sivori, M. 
Waefelghem, M. Paque, and Mr. Kuhé himself. 
The concert-giver’s share in the proceedings was 
modest : a triad of solos, admirably played, two of his 


powers as a pianist, and he also took part in Beet- 


The performance of ‘ Semiramide” at Drury | hoven’s Quartet in E flat for piano, violin, viola, 
Lane on Friday was remarkable for the splendid | and ’cello, acquitting himself herein as a master in 
impersonation by Mdlle. Tietjens of the title-réle, | the classical school. Among the meritorious points 
and that of Arsace by Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini. | of the concert we may notice the duo ‘ Sull’ aria” 
Neither is a new performance, but the breadth andj from the ‘ Nozze,” sung as only Mdlles. Tietjens 
grandeur of the one and the fluent vocalization of ; and Marimon can sing; the latter lady's ‘* Ah mon 
the other arouse renewed admiration each time the | giunge,” which created a sensation; Mr. Santley’s 
opera is reproduced. The great bravura air “ Ah, | singing of ‘In childhood with crown,” from the 
quel giorno,” was splendidly declaimed by the prima | “‘ Czar und Zimmerman ;’’ Mdme. Patey’s admirable 
donna; the duet “ Servi mi ognor” was worthily | rendering of Gounod’s sacred song, ‘There is a 
encored; the trio between these ladies and Signor | green hill;” Miss Angéle’s artistic delivery of 
Agnesi went among the successes of the evening; | Sullivan’s ‘ Looking back ;’’ and a new song of 
and, in fine, all the points of Rossini’s work were | Blumenthal’s, ‘‘ Love the Pilgrim,” composed for 
well taken and made a great effect. Mr. Bentham | Mdlle. Tietjens. St. James’s Hall was fully and 
was a meritorious Idreno; Sig. Agnesi a very good | fashionably attended; and no indications were 
Assur. Sig. Foli and Sig. Casaboni were also in the | wanted of a complete success. 





The last Floral Hall concert took place on Satur- 


The week’s operas have been ‘* La Sonnambula,”’ | day afternoon. The program, which was of the 


usual character, embraced the names of Mesdames 
Adelina Patti, Miolan-Carvalho, Vanzini, Demeric 
Lablache; Mesdlles. Sessi, Madigan, Grossi; Signori 
Mario, Naudin, Bettini, M. Faure, Signori Cotogni, 
Bagagiolo, Graziani, Tagliafico, Capponi, Raguer, 


The Musical Union has again passed through the | and Mr. W. Morgan; besides the chorus of the 
season without a single failure or disappointment. | Royal Italian Opera. Sir Julius Benedict and 
The performance of Tuesday last was a fit termina-| Signori Vianesi and Bevignani officiated as con- 
tion to one of the most interesting series of ductors. The hall was well attended, and the con- 
matinées we have known. The grand matinée cert was as successful as any of the preceding 
opened with Beethoven’s glorious Septet, played by | occasions. 

MM. Auer, Van Waefelghen, Lasserre, Jakeway,| Mons. Henry Logé gave a Matinée Musicale, at 
Lazarus, Hutchins, and Paquis. The solo pas-| Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James's, on 
sages in the Adagio as delivered were excellent|Monday. The Vocalists present were Mdme. 
specimens of artistic phrasing. The Allegros were | Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Calderon, M. Jules 
played with verve and fire, admirably led by Auer, Lefort, M. Waldeck. The Instrumentalists ; Violin, 
whose cadenza in the Finale was superb. Next | Madlle. Thérase Liébé ; Pianoforte, M. Henry Logé. 
came a tuneful Serenata by Scuderi,. sung by Signor | Conductors, M. Lemmens, M. Maton, and Herr 
Gardoni, who later on in the program sang Gounod’s | Ganz. The program included Beethoven's Sonata 
“ Au Printemps.” Leschetizky played two groups|in D Major, for pianoforte and violin admirably 
of pianoforte solos. His reading of Chopin’s| played by M. Henry Logé and Madille. Thérése 
poetical Ballade, No. 3, in A flat, was masterly, | Liébé; Solos, Pianoforte ‘‘ Gavotte and Musctte,’ 
clear, and impassioned. His playing too of Liszt’s| Bach; ‘La Danse aux Tambourins,” Dupont; M. 
transcription of the Spinnerlied Chorus from | Henry Logé. Solo, Pianoforte, Ballade No. 3, Chopin; 
Wagner's “ Flying Dutchman” showed perfect|M. Henry Logé. Solo, Pianoforte, Paraphrase de 
mastery over the technicalities of his instrument. | ‘‘ Rigoletto” Liszt; M. Henry Logé. ‘‘The Woodland 
M. Lasserre gave with surpassing neatness Rubin- | Song,” Taubert ; sung by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherring- 
stein’s clever Mazurka in A, Op. 11. Auer played, | ton, who bowed her acknowledgments in answer 
as his solo, his own Reverie in G (MS.) Much | to the demand for an encore. Duo, from ‘ Maitre 
talent and forethought are displayed in the theme |de Chapelle,” Pier; sung by Mdme. Lemmens- 
and conduct of this morceau. The subject is given | Sherrington and Mons. Jules Lefort, with much 
out in some clever double-stopping; and a cadenza | humour and in capital style. Violin solos, a Cavatine 
afterwards prepares the way for the second entrance | by Raff and a Berceuse by Reber. Mdme. Calderon, 
of the theme. The accompaniment is well managed. M. Waldeck, and M. Jules Lefort received great 
Hummel’s Septet in D minor, Op. 74, for pianoforte, | applause for the songs allotted to them. The room 
fiute, oboe, viola, violoncello, and contra-basso, | was well filled by a very fashionable audience. 
another of the chefs d’ewvre of chamber music, was| Miss Eleanor Armstrong gave a very good concert 
finely played by the artists previously named, with | at St. George’s Hall, on Tuesday evening, the 20th 
Mr. Radcliffe as flute, and M. Barret as oboe. M./|inst. Miss Armstrong was assisted by the following 
Leschetizky’s rendering of this part was a perfect | artists: Madlles. Drasdil, and Elena Angéle; Messrs. 
exhibition of the pianist’s best qualities; he proved | Jules Lefort, Trelawny, Cobham, Dudley, Thomas, 
himself, as he always does, an artist of the largest |#nd Carl Stepan ; Signori Mattei and Guerini ; 
executive powers. We congratulate Mr. Ella upon | Messrs. Van Bieni, Oberthur, and Archer. Con- 
his safe and judicious conduct of the Musical Union, | ductors, Signori Vera, Romano, and Herr Ganz. 
through an excellent series of performances with a| The hall was well attended, and the audience were 


lavish of their applause. 


Mr. Kuhé’s annual concert is one of those} The Members of the Dublin Glee and Madrigal 
monster events of the season which plunge the | Union, Miss Fennell, Mr. Hemsley, Mr. Peele, Mr. 
chronicler into despair, seeing that it is impossible| Smith, and Mr. Kelly, assisted by Mons. Léonce 
to do more than glance at its multifarious excellence. | Waldeck, and Mr. Charles K. Salaman, gave a 
Like Benedict’s and Arditi’s it is a festal celebration | morning concert on Monday, at 28, York Place, 
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Portman Square. The program included a capital 
selection of English and Irish Songs, Glees, Ma- 
drigals, &c., and a Pianoforte Solo, ‘ Saltarello,” 
composed and played by Mr. Charles K. Salaman. 
The encores were Trihn’s Humorous Quartet, 
“The Chafers”; Savourneen Deelish, sung by 
Miss Fennell ; Macfarren’s Part Song, ‘‘ The Cuckoo 
sits in the poplar tree;’ and the Irish Melody, 
* Cruiskeen Lawn,” arranged by Dr. R. P. Stewart. 
It was a very enjoyable matinée, and fully appre- 
ciated by the fashionable audience. 

Mons. Vivier gave a concert on Wednesday at 4, 
Upper Eccleston Street, to a most fashionable 
audience. He was assisted by Mdme. Miliano and 
Signor Gardoni, who were greatly applauded for 
their respective efforts. Some very humorous 
effects were produced by M. Vivier, who showed 
himself as much at home in the eccentricities of his 
instrument as in the highest kind of classical 
music, 








THE THEATRES. 

An olla podrida entertainment after the usual 
fashion was given at Drury Lane on Saturday 
morning, for the benefit of the Royal Dramatic 
College. It was, as is generally the case, too long 
and too intersected. The public were treated to a 
bit of “The Man of the World,” a bit of the 
** English Gentleman,” a bit of *‘ La Nuit d’Octobre,” 
a bit of opera, a bit of Dickens, a bit more of French 
acting, a bit of Shakespeare, and soon. Nothing 
was finished, all was fragmentary. As was not to 
be wondered at, the audience was slender. These 
patchwork entertainments are becoming exploded, 
and if a combination of actors is to arouse interest, 
they will find it necessary to combine in earnest—to 
join forces in one play. The present system is con- 
temptible from an art point of view; moreover it 
has ceased to pay. 











ENTERTAINMENTS. 





At the Standard, Mr. Bellew is giving a short 
series of dramatic readings aided by Mdme. Fanny 
Huddart. The readings are varied as usual—tragic 
and comic—declamatory and dramatic. The best 
selected tragic pieces are the scene from the third 
act of ‘“ Hamlet,” between the prince and his 
mother, and the recitation entitled the ‘* Wedding 
Bells.’’ The latter is Mr Bellew’s best serious 
performance. Among the comic effusions we had 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Coxe,” and Dickens’s 
‘* Mrs. Joseph Porter, and the amateur performance 
of ‘‘ Othello.” The former is a piece of amusing 
extravagance only. In Charles Dickens also we have 
caricature enough on this occasion; but the hypo- 
critical scandalmonger, Mrs. Joseph Porter, is a 
vigorous and genuine natural sketch. In the 
scene between Rosalind and Orlando, ‘As You 
Like It,” Mdme. Huddart had the game all to 
herself, and played with a skill and tact which 
elicited unequivocal satisfaction. A word is 
also due to this lady’s performance of the 
queen in the scene from ‘‘ Hamlet.” She has a regal 
and contemptuous repose in the first part of the 
dialogue, which adds to the effect of the burst of 
repentant humiliation which follows. Nor has 
Mdme. Huddart lost her nice contralto voice, which 
obtained an encore for her in Moore’s ‘ Minstrel 
Boy.” Mr. Bellew’s best performance, on the 
humorous side of his entertainment, is his picture 
of Mr. Joseph Porter and the amateurs, the varied 
requirements of which he met in a manner at once 
easy, graphic, and true. His scene in ‘* Hamlet” is 
open to some objection. While ‘‘ speaking daggers” 
to his mother—searing his conscience with the 
bitterest denunciations—he has certainly no business 
with tears. These may come well enough after- 
wards, as he will be “cruel but not unnatural.” 
But Mr. Bellew is pathetic when he should be 
indignant, and thus the effect of both points was 
materially marred. We like him best of all in the 
heroic ballad: his declamation of Macaulay, Ayrton, 
and Browning is worth all the Dickens and Shake- 
speare ten times over. 





THE ORCHESTRA. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 








The last day of the Festival was its crowning 
triumph. The “ Israel in Egypt” was performed 
magnificently; the principal singers, the band, 
and the chorus, exerting themselves to the utmost 
to produce a worthy rendering, and their efforts 
being well rewarded by the successful result. 
“‘ Education” and ‘instruction’ have of late years 
combined to popularize this most gigantic of all 
Handel’s oratorios; but the wonderful effects 
produced by the forces under Sir Michael Costa, 
could not but impress the most indifferent listener, 
or the one most ignorant of the technical details with 
which the composer worked. Among the score of 
thousands present, there must have been many 
who had little appreciation of the contrapuntal 
skill, or of the powers of orchestral colouring 
which had been lavished on the work they were 
listening to; but they were none the less impressed 
by the grandeur and magnificence of the work; 
they were conscious of the thrill and cared not to 
analyse its mode of production, even if they could 
have done so. In this power of influencing the 
masses Handel stands far above every other com- 
poser: his music is for all mankind. 


“Those earthly godfathers of Heaven's lights 
hat give a name to every fixed star, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are.” 


And as a knowledge of astronomy is not essential 
to the enjoyment of the glories of the firmament, 
neither is a technical knowledge of music necessary 
to full sympathy with Handel’s sublime choral 
works. The cultivated musician has but slight 
advantages over the ordinary hearer. 

The choruses which seemed to produce the 
greatest effect on the audience, of course after 
the ‘‘ Hailstone”’ and “ Horse and his rider ’—both 
gloriously rendered—were ‘‘ But as for his people,” 
‘But the waters overwhelmed them,” and, most of 
all, ‘*The people shall hear.” The execution of 
these—and indeed of all the choruses—admits only 
of the highest eulogy. 

The principal singers acquitted themselves well. 
Mr. Kerr Gedge gave the tenor recitatives with dis- 
tinctness and feeling, and Mdme. Patey sang her 
two songs, ‘* Their land brought forth frogs,” and 
‘Thou shalt bring them in,” in excellent style. 
The lady was in good voice, and was greatly 
applauded. 

Mdme. Rudersdorff displayed her usual fire in 
“Thou didst blow,” and sang the exacting duet 
‘The Lord is my strength” with Mdme. Sherrington; 
both ladies acquitted themselves well. It was ac- 
companied by Mr. Coward with great taste and 
steadiness. In the trying solos of ‘‘ The Lord shall 
reign”? Mdme. Sherrington’s bright and clear voice 
rang out well, and seemed quite to fill the immense 
space. We have only to mention “ The Lord is a 
man of war” by Messrs. Santley and Foli, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves’s marvellous delivery of ‘‘ The enemy 
said,” which he has never sung better. This, more 
than anything else in the Whole oratorio, evoked the 
enthusiasm of the audiencea fact, some would say, 
more creditable to the singer than to them. 

At the end of the oratorio the “National 
Anthem” was played, and the Festival—the most 
successful in an artistic point of view that has ever 
taken place—was over. 








THE GRAND DUKE'S FETE. 





‘* Bother his Feet!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown on 
the occasion of one of Napoleon's festal celebra- 
tions in August; “bother his Feet; I’ve enough 
to do to look after my own.” Less exasperating in 
respect of heat and dust and fatigue amid the 
endless tramping along crowded boulevards, is 
our own method of conducting a Féte. We take 
the distinguished visitor to Sydenham, and ex- 
hibit to his delighted gaze that big glass 
warehouse of which foreigners never seem to tire. 
Whoever he is or whatever his rank or nation- 
ality, thither the guest must go. Sultan or 
Viceroy or Grand Duke or Abyssinian princeling, 
he needs shall sit before the Handel orchestra 
and see the fireworks. Now the Grand Duke 
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Wladimir or Vladimir (in Russian names a 
Chaucerian contempt for uniformity of spelling 
is strongly recommended) being in London, of 
course the Grand Duke goes to the Crystal Palace, 
where the Prince of Wales has “ ordered a Féte.” 
The phrase has a smack of the chop-house waiter: 
one can fancy the command, “ One féte for one 
Grand Duke” shouted down a_ hypothetical 
speaking tube reaching from Marlborough House 
to Sydenham. In due course the féte is ready— 
smoking hot—ready for the covers to be removed; 
by which time the Prince and Grand Duke ride 
down with a galaxy of royal belongings, to find 
the Palace crowded aed the weather tolerably fine 
—that is for June. Also on the whole pretty 
warm—that is for Midsummer. 

The stage facing the great Handel orchestra 
was for the occasion transformed into an elegant 
semicircular drawing-room, and within this apart- 
ment a royal party of about thirty personages were 
collected in view of the surrounding spectators to 
share in the enjoyment of a concert, conducted by 
Sir Michael Costa. Long before five o’clock— 
the time fixed for the arrival of the Prince of 
Wales and his Imperial guest—every inch of 
space on the floor between the theatre and orchestra 
had found an occupant; and when the royalsalute of 
twenty-one aérial maroons announced the approach 
of the principal personages in the day’s proceedings, 
the scene presented all those features and varieties 
of colouring which has so often been admired and 
described. On the immediate seats in the front 
and centre of the drawing-room stage sat the 
Princess of Wales, the Grand Duchess of Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Grand Duke of Wladimir, the one lady sitting on 
the right and the other on the left of the two 
Princes. Behind and around was to be seen the 
Princess Mary of Teck, the Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz, the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Prince of Teck, the Duke of Sutherland, and the 
ladies and gentlemen forming the different suites 
of the Royal personages. The stage drawing- 
room of which we speak was lined with blue. It 
was fortunate that this colour had been chosen, 
for the Princess of Wales, the central figure, was 
also dressed in blue. The whole of those present 
rose at the entry of the Royal party, and the 
National Anthem was sung bythechorus. Thepro- 
gram consisted of a miscellaneous selection of music 
well suited to the occasion, executed by a com- 
plete orchestra and chorus formed from the metro- 
politan contingent of the Handel Festival Choir, 
numbering altogether about 2500 performers. 
The soloists were Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Signor Foli. 
Sir Michael Costa conducted; and the overture 
to ‘Guillaume Tell” having been played with 
that precision which is a matter of course on 
these occasions, Mdlle. Tietjens sang ‘‘ Ocean, thou 
mighty monster,’ from Weber's opera of 
“Oberon.” This was followed in due order by 
the aria, “Le parlate d’Amor,” from Gounod’s 
‘“ Faust,” the executant being Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini; by the duo from “‘ Les Huguenots,” sung 
by Mdlle. Tietjens and Signor Foli; and by the 
trio “L’usato ardir,” from “ Semiramide,” the 
singers of which were Malle. Tietjens, Mdme. 
Trebelli, and Signor Foli. A selection from 
“Judas Maccabeus’’ came after the miscel- 
laneous part of the concert, viz., the solo, “ Sound 
an alarm,” sung by Mr. Vernon Rigby; chorus, 
“We hear;” duet, ‘‘O never, never,” sung by 
Mdlle. Tietjens and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini ; 
chorus, “We never, never will bow down;” trio 
and chorus, “ See, the Conquering Hero,” sung by 
Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Sophie Léwe, and 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettinii The overture to 
Wagner’s “Tannhduser” brought the concert 
to a conclusion, and the audience stood up 
and loudly cheered the Grand Duke Wladimir 
as also theGrand Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz, to whom the Prince of Wales 
offered his arm when the party retired. At half- 
past nine precisely the display of fireworks began, 
and, admirable as previous displays have beem, 
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this was decidedly the most magnificent display 
which has taken place even at the Crystal Palace. 
Among other new features, electric wires were laid 
down, and the fireworks for the illumination of 
the park and garden were ignited simultaneously ; 
the wires were conducted to the Royal box, and 
were fired by her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales. In the rockets and coloured fires some 
new and very lovely colours were introduced. 
Altogether, it was perhaps the finest display of 
fireworks ever seen in England. The night, 
which was calm and clear, was greatly in its 
favour, and what wind there was fortunately did 
not blow direct upon the palace, nor obscure, as 
has frequently been the case, the view of the set 
pieces. One of the devices was designed specially 
in honour of the Grand Duke, in which his mono- 
gram was made to blend with the Russian naval 
and marine flags. 








CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 





The 32rd ordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders of this company was held on Tuesday 
afternoon at the City Terminus Hotel; Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, M.P., Q.C., in the chair. The report 
having been taken as read, the Chairman said he 
had felt some apprehension as to the effect the 
opening of the International Exhibition would have 
upon the receipts of the Crystal Palace Company, 
but he was glad to say that the result up to the 
present time had not justified his apprehension. 
On the contrary there was reason for congratulation 
upon the increase of admissions to the Palace. 
The total number was 747,726, as against 720,748 
during the previous six months, which showed an 
increase of nearly 27,000 visitors, while the season 
tickets were in advance to the value of £700. The 
reserved seats on the other hand, had not produced 
so much by £1600. This he could not account for, 
except it was occasioned by the caprice of the public. 
It was premature to say anything with respect to the 
pecuniary results of the Handel Festival, but if they 
be measured by the completeness of the preparations 
and the success of the new arrangements for the 
concentration of sound, they would be at least 
equal to, if they did not exceed, those of any pre- 
ceding festival, especially as a material reduction in 
many branches of the expenditure connected with 
the festival had been effected, coupled with the 
fact of the admissions having been 84,000 against 
82,000 in 1868. After referring to the admirable 
working of the new management of the Palace 
under the united direction of Mr. Grove and 
Mr. Wilkinson, by which the saving of the salary 
paid to the former manager was made, he went on 
to say that many improvements had been made 
in the building during the last two years. A fresh 
agreement for the hire of the great organ had been 
concluded with Messrs. Gray and Davison, and the 
directors had availed themselves of the opportunity of 
obtaining from the makers important improvements 
and additions to the instrument at their own cost, 
at a small increased rental. The aquarium was com- 
pleted, and would soon be on view to the public. 
(Hear). He then observed that he had received a 
protest from a gentleman against the payment of 
the ordinary dividend, as it might interfere with 
the payment of the preference dividend. But the 
payment had been made before, and he saw no 
reason why it should not be made again; but in 
order to give satisfaction the matter had been sub- 
mitted to counsel’s opinion. He then referred in 
terms of regret to the resignation of Mr. Rose, their 
engineer, through ill-health, and concluded by 
moving the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Bicknell, in seconding the motion, said that 
the falling off of the revenue for the reserved 
seats was no doubt in consequence of the bad 
weather they had had at Christmas. The report 
was then put, and carried unanimously. The 
dividends on the debenture stock and seven per 
cent. preference stock of the company for the half- 
year ending the 30th of June were declared payable 
on the 15th of July; and after the re-election of the 
retiring directors was gone through business closed 
with a yote of thanks to the chairman. 





THE SCOTT CENTENARY. 





An adjourned meeting of the London committee 
formed to raise funds for the completion of the 
monument erected in the capital of Scotland to 
the memory of Sir Walter Scott was held on 
Monday at the offices of the Inventors’ Institute, 
Cockspur Street. The members of the committee 
present were Messrs. Charles Mackay, LL.D., in the 
chair, Chas. Dickens, Blanchard Jerrold, John Burr, 
Geo. Cruikshank, Thos. Houlston, Ewing Ritchie, 
R. M. Latham, Colonel Fuller, and Colin Rae Brown, 
hon. secretary. The special object of the meeting 
was to learn from the Waverley Ball Committee the 
result of their application to the Prince of Wales to 
take part in the proceedings. It will be in the recol- 
lection of many that when the idea of the monument 
in Edinburgh was started twenty-seven years ago, 
Dr. Mackay, who then acted as hon. secretary to 
the committee, suggested the idea of a Waverley 
costume ball, which was adopted, and by which the 
sum of £1033 was realized. That amount, together 
with private subscriptions, sufficed to defray the 
expenses of erecting the monument itself. But there 
is still a sum of £1500 required to finish the orna- 
mental work, and this sum it is the object of the 
London committee to raise. They are being assisted 
in their efforts by the city of Edinburgh, but Glasgow 
is not likely to subscribe towards the ornamentation 
of the sister city. 

The Chairman observed that an American had 
said to him that if there was not enough patriotism 
in this country to complete the monument they 
would do so in America, on the understanding that 
they should be allowed to inscribe the fact on the 
monument itself. 

Dr. Ramsay, chairman of the ball committee, 
informed the meeting that they had just had an 
intimation from the Prince of Wales that he would 
attend the proposed ball, and his Royal Highness 
had fixed the 6th of July as the date on which such 
ball should be given. The committee had decided 
to limit the number of tickets to 800, it being their 
desire to make it very select. The last time the 
Prince of Wales came to the Caledonian ball it was 
so crowded as to cause his Royal Highness to 
remark upon the fact. It was further proposed to 
give the company a supper—a thing which has 
never been done before. The Duchess of Buccleuch 
and the Marquis of Huntly (the latter acting as 
secretary) had undertaken the management of the 
matter. The patrons included one dowager duchess, 
five duchesses, two marchionesses, five countesses, 
one viscountess, and eleven other ladies of rank, 
titled and untitled ; whilst the committee consisted 
of the Duke of Buccleuch, the Marquis of Huntly, 
Viscount Dupplin, Viscount Macduff, Mr. Forbes of 
Neeve, and Dr. Ramsay. So satisfied was the 
proprietor of Willis’s Rooms as to the success of the 
ball that he had readily undertaken all the pre- 
liminary expenses of advertising, &c., so that the 
committee would in no way be held responsible. 
Those who wished might attend the ball in the 
Windsor costume, but the desire of the committee 
was to induce the company to attend in Waverley 
costume. Civilian dress would not be admissible. 
Ladies, however, need not go in character and 
fancy dresses; they would simply be asked to 
wear a plaid sash over the ordinary dress. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to the 
chairman and to Dr. Ramsay, the meeting termi- 
nated. 








PARIS THEATRICALS. 





Very nearly all the principal theatres are now 
open, and they are nightly crowded ; so much so, 
that any one going after the curtain has risen 
finds great difficulty in obtaining a seat. In one 
or two of the theatres all ‘“ complimentary 
admissions,” billets de faveur, as they are called, 
have been for the present suspended ; a sure sign 
that the demand for places is more than ordinarily 
good. Indeed, we have statistics to show in the 
returns which are published of the receipts of the 
theatres that they are taking much more money 





than they did last summer when the war first 
broke out. And it is not only theatres, with show 
féeries and Thérése to sing, like the Gaité which 
are making money; but even the Francais, in 
spite of the élite of its company being in London, 
has full hovses every night with M. Emile 
Augier’s piece, “L’ Aventuri@re,” which is ac- 
knowledged not to be one of his best. Of course 
there are many people in and out of Paris who 
are inclined to lift up their hands and mourn over 
the frivolity of the Parisians for rushing to 
theatres and cafés-concerts after all the horrors 
which have recently taken place in Paris. But 
after all the strain on their nerves which the 
Parisians have undergone during the last eight 
months between the Prussians and the Com- 
munists, it is really not wonderful that every one 
is glad of a little innocent amusement, if only 
to reduce the tension which has been the result 
of the anxiety of the eight days’ fighting at the 
end of last month. 

Now that the warm weather has begun the 
cafés-concerts have re-opened their doors, and are 
giving their al-fresco entertainments just as they 
do every summer. The very showery weather na 
been against them since the 15th, when they re- 
opened, but to-night both the Café des Ambasza 
deurs and the Alcazar d’Eté in the Champs 
Elysées were so crowded with spectators that 
was difficult to find a place in the pit, or rather 
the garden. On Sunday night the Café des 
Ambassadeurs was crammed with people listening 


to a lady who was not nearly as strong as might’ 


have been wished fora concert in the open air 
The songs were of that very wild order of wit 
which seems to be the special property of music- 
halls and cafés chantants alike, but which never- 
theless seemed to amuse and delight the French 
not a little. There does not seem to be 
much difference in the outward appearance either 
of the.performers, the audience, or the locale 
from that of last summer. There is one change 
after-all, and unfortunately an irreparable one, at 
least, in onr day—the disappearance of nearly all 
those noble old elms which used to abound in the 
Champs Elysées, and which were sacrificed during 
the Prussian siege of Paris when fire-wood fell 
short. One wonders what the performers, who 
are singing so merrily now, did during the five 
dreary months of the siege, and the two months of 
anarchy which have just come toanend. And 
where does all the money come from to pay for 
the high-priced refreshment in which every one is 
obliged to indulge, there being no entrance fee at 
the doors? Surely, after all, the French cannot be 
so utterly and entirely ruined, as some of them 
would have us believe. At the Gaieté on Saturday 
(Theresa in the Chatte Blanche) the house could 
not well have been fuller. More than 4000 francs 
were taken at the doors. During the siege it was 
the fashion to talk of the immorality—or, at all 
events, the display of it—of Paris as one of the 
abominations of the Empire, which had been 
swept away since the purifying revolution, never 
to return. Somehow or other the immorality 
seems to be rapidly coming back, and with 
every appearance that it is likely to thrive 
again. 








ORIGIN OF MR. DICKENS’S PUBLIC 
READINGS. 





The Birmingham Morning News, in a series of 
articles on the Birmingham and Midland Institute, 
incidentally gives the origin of Mr. Dickens’s public 
readings. In 1852, the Local Society of Artists 
being in a declining state, a prize fund was iusti- 
tuted, with a view to enhance the character of their 
forthcoming annual exhibition. Mr. E. M. Ward 
(since made an R.A.) carried off the prize with his 
‘magnificent picture, ‘‘ Charlotte Corday.” Elated 


with the success of their endeavours (for the exhibi- 
tion was in all respects a brilliant one) the promoters 
of the prize fund resolved to crown the event with a 
banquet, and, in invitations to celebrities, to 
associate literature with art, Mr. Charles Dickens, 
Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Sheridan Knowles, Mr. Samuel 
Lover, Mr, John Forster, Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A. ; 
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Sir Edwin Landseer, Mr. Maclise, Mr. Ward, Mr. 
Millais, &c., were amongst the proposed guests. 
About the same period Mr. Dickens was made 
acquainted by Mr. Banks with the desire of the 
working men of Birmingham to present him with a 
ring and some other specimen of local manufacture 
as a mark of their reverence and good will, and the 
contemplated banquet was suggested as a fitting 
opportunity. The following is a copy of Mr. 
Dickens's characteristic reply :— 


Tavistock House, Sunday, 26th Dee., 1852. 
My Dear Srr,—I will not attempt to tell you how 
affected and gratified I am by the intelligence your 
kind letter conveys to me. Nothing could be more 
welcome to me than such a mark of confidence and 
approval from such a source; nothing more 
precious, or that I could set a higher value upon. 
Ihasten to return the gauges, of which I have 
marked one as the size of the finger from which this 
token will never more be absent as long as I live. 
With feelings of the liveliest gratitude and 
cordiality towards the many friends who so honour 
me, and with many thanks to you for the genial 
earnestness with which you represent them, I am, 
my dear sir, very faithfully yours, 
Cuarues DICKENS, 
G. Linneus Banks, Esq. 
The presentation, which consisted of a diamond ring 
and a copy of the “Iliad” salver, in silver, by 
Messrs. Elkington and Mason, was made at the 
Society of Artists’ Rooms, on the afternoon of 
January 6th, 1853, and the grand banquet, presided 
over by the Mayor, and attended by most of the 
notables of the town and county, took place at the 
Royal Hotel the same evening. The Birmingham 
and Midland Institute, then in course of formation 
(now one of the most important educational insti- 
tutions in the country), naturally occupied a 
prominent place in the minds of the various 
speakers, and before leaving town, the same night, 
Mr. Dickens privately expressed his willingness to 
publicly read his ‘* Christmas Carol” in aid of the 
new project, and formally communicated his pro- 
posal in the subjoined letter the next day :— 


Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, 
Friday, 7th January, 1853. 

My Dear Sir,—Mr. Linneus Banks being so good 
as to come down to the railroad last night with the 
keys of the salver case, which had been forgotten, I 
mentioned to him something that occurred to me, 
and which I meant to have communicated to you. 

As I begged him to do so for me, I need only say 
that I would read the ‘‘ Christmas Carol” next 
Christmas (we being, please God, all alive and well) 
to the Town Hall folk, either on one or two nights. 
I should particularly desire, in any case, to have 
large numbers of the working people in the audience. 
I should like to do it in some way for the benefit and 
to the advantage of the new institution, and yet I 
should like the working people to be admitted free. 
If you approve, and can in the meantime advise 
some means of doing this, to the advancement of 
the great object, I am entirely in your hands. 

It would take about two hours, with a pause of 
ten minutes about half-way through. There would 
be some novelty in the thing, as I have never done 
it in public, though I have in private, and, if I may 
say so, with a great effect on the hearers. 

I was so inexpressibly satisfied last night by the 
warmth and enthusiasm of my Birmingham friends 
that I feel half ashamed this morning of so poor an 
offer. But as I had decided on making it before I 
came down yesterday, I propose it nevertheless.— 
Believe me, always, very faithfully yours, 

Cares DICKENS. 

Arthur Ryland, Esq. 

The readings, long looked for, came off in due 
course, the slowly progressing fund of the Institute 
was suddenly stimulated by the accession of several 
hundred pounds, and Mr. Dickens himself safely 
launched upon his career ag an inimitable reader of 
his own inimitable works. 








GrowtH or Luxury.—In this country the 
growth of luxury is but too rapid. We see so 
many things that we fancy that we must have 
them, and cannot do without them; and this 
engenders a habit of competing with each other 
in our appearance before the world, regardless 
of the fact that, generally speaking, our money 
has not increased in proportion to our tastes. 
If a census could be taken of the families who 
lived within their incomes between the years 
1850 and 1870, we fear that the balance for 
the latter year would be a very unfavourable one; 
and although it is true that a good many people 
seem to have an indefinite command of money, 
by far the greater proportion of English society 
is, to use a common though expressive idiom, 
© hard up.’—Food Journal, 





Aut Copics im owe Contemporaries, 


Music UNDER THE COMMUNE. 

The Pall Mall Gasetie says that in the history of 
the Paris Conservatoire de Musique it must not 
be forgotten that the immediate successor of 
Auber, as director of that institution, was Fran- 
cisco Daniel Salvador, a member of the Commune, 
who professed to be in music what Courbet was 
considered to be in painting—a realist and a 
Democrat. Courbet prided himself on painting 
men as he found them—and women also; witness 
the picture of “ Les Baigneuses,"’ in which, instead 
of the convential “nymphs,” he represented a 
number of ugly and common-place women splash- 
ing about in the water. Salvador'’s notion of 
“ realism ” in music is less intelligible. But there 
certainly exists already a sort of democratic 
music—such music, for instance, as pleases the 
common people and disgusts persons of taste, the 
tunes of the music-halls and café concerts, and 
music of all kinds as executed by barrel-organs and 
street bands. Salvador, however, cannot have meant 
by ‘democratic music” ‘bad music,” or “ tolerable 
music spoiled.” Neither did he mean “ good 
musie brought within the reach of the people,” as 
in London quartets written by the greatest com- 
posers for princes and other magnates are now 
placed within the reach of every one. In Salva- 
dor’s system it was the-music itself that was to be 
popular, and the aristocratic origin of the quartet, 
and of all chamber music, would, if no other 
sufficient reasons existed, have rendered that style 
distasteful to him. Besides, he wished his 
*‘ music of progress” to be heard by large masses, 
and it is said that he meditated a ‘‘ democratic 
and social opera,” which would have differed in 
many notable respects from the operas generally 
patronised by kings and princes. It was not to be 
in the style of Wagner; indeed, as M. Salvador 
never rose above the post of second violin at the 
Folies Dramatiques he would probably have found 
it very difficult to write for the orchestra in the 
style of Wagner. Like M. Sardou’s sculptor, who 
pondered over the statue which was to “ illustrate 
an epoch” ten years, and did not begin it then, 
M. Salvador never wrote a note of his threatened 
opera, but he published several pamphlets about 
it, and dedicated them to Thérésa, of café-concert 
celebrity, who was apparently the prima donna of 
his prediction. He had impressed the other 
members of the Commune by his vigour in talking 
about music, and doubtless any one who chooses 
to talk or write about music in a loud and oracular 
manner may succeed in persuading unmusical 
friends that he is a great authority on the subject. 
As a professor, Salvador might have failed; but 
as director of the Conservatoire he would have had 
nothing to do but superintend the general workin 
of the establishment, and occasionally, if soinclined, 
pronounce an opinion. He called one meeting of 
professors, but only two out of alarge number 
attended the summons. A few days afterwards 
the troops from Versailles entered Paris, and the 
representative of democracy in music was cap- 
tured, and with other members of the Commune 
shot. 

Dumas’s :\New Lear. 

The Daily News thinks it is for France to con- 
sider what she may expect now that MM. Thiers 
and Dumas have joined hands—forming a moral 
engine of unkown horse-power, before which the 
fires of licence or rebellion will have but the 
sorriest of chances. The aid which M. Dumas has 
given to M. Thiers—must be highly gratifying to 
the friends of morality in France, who will rejoice 
to see, on the other hand, that the Chief Minister 
of the country is not slow to welcome such 
assistance. M. Dumas’s next novel will be 
anxiously looked for by those who imagine that he 
has now turned over a new leaf; and the Daily 
News hopes they will not be disappointed should 
it turn out to be a more or less remote imitation 
of Jeremy Taylor's ‘‘ Holy Living and Dying.” 


Property oF MarRiep AcTRESSES. 

The Daily News remarks that the stage 
frequently becomes the refuge of respectable and 
educated women, who have been abandoned by 
their husbands, or who are glad to get away from 
continual ill-usage to earn their own living. 
Young gentlemen inspired by a profound venera- 
tion for all things theatrical are familiar with the 
public-house round the corner in which the 
husband of the dramatic celebrity sits and hoozes, 


amid a cluster of fifth-rate actors out of work. 
Sometimes he is himself an actor who failed to do 
tragedy in his youth, and took to drink in con- 
sequence; sometimes he is a barrister whose 
acquaintance with the principles of English law 
is confined to his experiences in a police-eourt ; 
sometimes he is a person who never had any 
occupation, who ran through his wife’s money 
directly after their marriage, and Leetyay bey me 
her to keep him onto the end. But the dingy and 
disreputable parasite who thus lives on his wife’s 
earnings, however feeble of will and impotent of 
geepene he may be, has a terrible hold over her. 

ow, it would be rather an awkward thing for a 
wife to insist on becoming an actress against her 
husband’s wish; and, if he had no control over her 
actions, he would probably not be delighted to 
see her performing on the stage while he had to 
ay half-a-sovereign or a guinea for the pleasure of 
ooking ather. But, on tho other hand, it would 
be quite as awkward for the husband, in theevent 
of his wife being determined to go on the stage, 
to have to compel her to stop at home by the 
power which the law places in his hands. The 
fact is, that all law on the relations between 
husband and wife should proceed on the assump- 
tion that the husband and wife haye quarrelled. 
When they are living comfortably, they pay no 
attention to statutes. So far from there being 
any disposition on the part of married women to 
take advantage of any legal privilege which 
might be accorded them, the News suspects that 
many who are even now supporting their husbands, 
and receiving anything but pleasant usage from 
them, would confront an intermeddler with some- 
thing like Martine’s exclamation, “‘ Voyez un peu 
cet impertinent qui veut empécher les maris de 
battre leurs femmes.” Nevertheless, such cases 
as those to which the Daily News commenced by 
referring, suggest that some inquiry should be 
made to see whether the position and conduct of 
the husband ought not to be considered in 
deciding whether the woman may be permitted to 
earn her own livelihood. 


Tus Breaxrast TO THE ComfpiZz. 


The Daily Telegraph is glad to seo that the 
Committee formed to do honour to the artists of 
the Comédie Francaise, of which Committee the 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield and Mr. Joseph Knight ara 
honorary secretaries, have taken a liberal and 
judicious course in developing to maturity the 
idea suggested by the influential admirers of the 
French artists, A banquet was inevitable, and at 
a banquet the artists of the Comédie Frangaise are 
consequently to be entertained on Saturday, the 
8th of July. But it is in the kind of festival 
selected that the Committee have shown their 
tact and discrimination, As arule, a great public 
dinner in July may be regarded as an abomination. 
The gas lamps struggling with the broad day- 
light pouring through imperfectly-closed curtains 
have a ghastly sheen; and the oppressively- 
smelling baked meats of the tavern most greasily 
furnish forth the convivial table. The Comédie 
Francaise Entertainment Committee have thrown 
the ponderous traditions of the London Tavern 
and the Freemasons to the winds; and the banquet 
of Saturday week is to take the form of an 
elegant déeiner to be held in the tropical 
wing of the Crystal Palace, ‘‘decorated with 
palm-trees and cut flowers for the occasion.” A 
crowd of distinguished persons have signified 
their intention of being present, and have given 
their hearty adhesion to the project. The roll 
comprises nearly all who are most prominent in 
English literature, science, and art, by the name 
of Alfred Tennyson, of historians by Mr. Froude, 
of dramatists by Dr. Westland Marston, of 
einer by Mr. Millais, and of actors by Mr. 

acready and Mr. Phelps. The Telegraph hopes, 
in addition, that the learned professions may be 
adequately represented ; that Medicine—the re- 
membrance of Sganarelle and Thomas Diafoirus 
to the contrary notwithstanding—will smile on 
the Crystal Palace déjefiner, and that Law, ever 
ready to patronise the actor’s craft, will send a 
distinguished deputation to Sydenham, The Bar 
will surely be in great force on the 8th of July; 
and it is to be hoped that the Bench may likewise 
furnish its quota. A public breakfast, then, held 
early enough for the many professionals who will. 
attend it to return townwards in time for the 
opening of the theatre, with not much speech- 
making, but that of the best kind—such is the 
order of entertainment to be given to the members 
of the Comédie Francaise. May the brightest 


success greet the undertaking; and, for once in a 
way, may it be acknowledged, beyond dispute, 





that John Bull has done a graceful thing. 
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Grcerpta Varia, 


Encorgs aND Caprencrs.—Had I authority to 
regulate the duration and laws of musical enter- 
tainments, I would suppress all encores. They 
fatigue the artists, protract the performances, and 
are sure to displease some | ype of the audience. 
In classical works of grand dimensions, the Ln 
tition of any one movement damages the effect 
of that which follows. ‘The greedy appetite of 
mixed audiences at theatres and concerts is never 
satisfied; and at a recent benefit of a popular 
singer, nearly every item in the program was 
encored. Jullien was wont to say that an encore 
was a matter of five or a hundred shilling pair of 
hands persisting in plaudits, a royalty which no 
publisher would grudge to popularise a new song. 
John Bull, with all his boasted liberty is the 
veriest slave in respect of the manners and 
customs of ordinary life. In sacred and secular 
works, familiar to the public, certain favourite 
pieces are stereotyped encores, quite irrespective 
of the style in which they are occasionally given. 
This I have witnessed on occasions when the 
music has been wretchedly sung, and the usual 
encore demanded, to the great disgust of the 
orchestra and its submissive conductor. Once 
conceded even at a first performance, to encore a 

articular song, duet, or trio, this custom ia estab- 
ished. However flattering this may be to a 
young aspiring vocalist, it becomes eventually 
irksome to a conscientious artist of established 
reputation. ‘Tone for the million, style for the 
esthetic few” is but too true; and a few top 
notes, delivered with an inflated chest, for a final 
cadence con tutta forza, are a sure bait to 
catch applause, and secure an encore. I deeply 
regret to find, of late, this mode of fishing 
for encores greatly on the increase among a 
class of vocalists who have no need of 
such resources to sustain their popularity. 
Tn oratorios of long duration, it rarely happens 
that some favourite singer escapes an encore, If 
this happen in the early part of a work, the other 
vocalists are most likely to obtain a similar favour, 
through the persistent calls of their partisans. 
Tenor singers, with tender throats, suffer most 
in complying with these indiscreet demands upon 
their exertions. It is related of the famous 
Dragonetti, that, after performing a most fatigu- 
ing solo on the double-bass, he obstinately refused 
to obey the call for an encore. The public in vain 
insisted upon the solo being repeated. After 
considerable delay, the Venetian patriarch of the 
contra-basso explained to the manager, in his own 
peculiar cosmopolitan language—‘‘Das I play 
encora, mais si paga encora? per Bacco!” (Anglicé 
—‘* Well I play encore, but you pay encore?’’) and 
ten guineas was the penalty which this encore 
cost the manager. If popular singers, annoyed 
with the public appetite for encores were to adopt 
the same system managers would soon take means 
to suppress the nuisance, or else singers would 
become millionaires.—Ella’s Musical Sketches. 


A Passion ror Puncn.—Susan Taylor had! con- 
tracted a passion almost insane in its intensity, to 
which her only brother was doomed to be a victim. 
That passion was a love for the British drama as 
represented in Punch and Judy. All Susan’s 
ambitions and yearnings were centred in the show, 
and it was not to be supposed that she would allow 
80 small a matter as twins to interfere with her 
absorbing passion. How the liking for Punch and 
Judy had grown with her years, and strengthened 
with her strength, itis not necessary here to trace. 
The fact remains, and is sufficient for the tragedy of 
poor Daniel’s life. Squeezed to their sister’s breast, 
Daniel and Ellen were condemned to take long 
journeys after Punch and Judy, and to be nursed at 
street corners by a girl who had eyes and mind for 
nothing but the dramatis persone of that time- 
honoured play. In her scrambles after the show 
she often wandered a long way from home, and-tore 
her dress, and jammed her bonnet, and mudded her 
stockings, and knocked her boots out at the toes, 
and got herself generally into a disreputable condi- 
tion. But in presence of the glories of Punch and 
Judy, which were to her ever fresh and ever bright, 
such discomforts sank into absolute insignificance. 
All paltry considerations were forgotten in the 
absorbing interest with which she watched the 
extraordinary career of the hero of the drama. She 
was insensible to the cuffs and remarks of the act- 

g manager, who went round for contributions, 
which the onlookers were solicited to drop into a tin 
plate or a greasy cap. He naturally resented 
Susan’s presence at the exhibition, for she had 
never been known to contribute the smallest piece 
of copper toward the expenses.. But neither his 
cuffs nor his resentfnl language had any effect upon 





Susan, who, in her utter disregard of all adverse 











circumstances, proved herself to be an ardent and 
conscientious admirer of the British drama. Asa 
consequence of her peregrinations she often found 
herself in strange neighbourhoods, and did not know 
her way home. The anxiety she caused her mother, 
who was naturally proud of her twins, almost 
maddened that poor woman. She used to run about 
the neighbourhood of Stepney wringing her hands, 
and declaring that her twins were kidnapped. At 
first the neighbours were in the habit of sympathis- 
ing with her, and of making anxious inquiries of 
one another concerning the children; but when, 
after some months of such uneventful excitement, 
they found that Susan and her twins were always 
brought home in good condition as regarded their 
limbs, although in a very disgraceful condition as 
regarded their personal appearance, but dirt counted 
for nothing in such a case of excited expectation— 
their ardour cooled, and they withheld their sympathy 
from the distressed mother. Indeed, they looked 
upon themselves in the light of injured individuals, 
because something really calamitous had not 
happened to the children. At length Susan became 
such a nuisance, not only at home, but at many 
police-stations, where she was popularly known as 
“that dirty girl again, with the twins,” that her 
mother was recommended to lock her up. Despair- 
ing of being able to cure her daughter of that Punch- 
and-Judy mania by any other means, her mother 
locked her up with her infant charges in a room on 
the first floor—Joshua Marvel. By B. L. Farjeon. 

A Curnese Crrcus.—The Chinese Circus next 
invited our attention. It is a favourite evening 
resort of the Celestials, who, at the sound of the tom- 
toms, hurry to the centre of attraction from all points 
of the ranges, guiding their steps by the light of 
small oil-lanterns, which at a distance have the 
appearance of so many fire-flies flitting about the 
dark “leads.” The entertainments consisted of 
Chinese acting and gymnastic and acrobatic perform- 
ances, periodically enlivened by a grand discharge 
of crackers. The ‘tumbling’? was excellent, and 
was in fact the only redeeming part of the evening’s 
amusement. We were, however, obliged to withdraw 
before it was concluded, the “‘ dramatic ” uproar and 
the suddenly redoubled exertions of the excited 
operators on the gongs, &c., perilling our tympanums, 
Their music is of the most extraordinary character. 
Pitched in the highest falsetto, the voice of the 
singer flies from note to note with singular caprici- 
ousness. It is altogether unearthly, and has no 
relation to any eonceivable progression of human 
sounds. Heard at a distance, a Chinese song might 
be supposed to be a chorus by fairies, sung ina 
green and haunted dell, or it might be a wild love- 
lilt by Robin Goodfellow addressed to a sleeping 
dairymaid.—Chinese Society in Victoria. By P. 
Aris Eagle. 

Extemporr Rayminc.—There was &@ man in my 
very young days, whose name I forget, very clever 
at extempore rhymes, especially on names, quite in 
the style of Hook, I remember some one saying to 
him, ‘ Oh, it is absurd to say you can rhyme on all 
names, what would you do with such as Sennacherib 
and Jehoshaphat?” He rejoined instantly: 

“The valiant king Sennacherib, 

Of any man could crack a rib, 

But could not of Jehoshaphat, 

I'll tell you why—he was so fat.” 
—Recollections of the Public Career and Private 
Life of the late John Adolphus, &c. By his daughter, 
Enily Henderson. 

ANDERSEN’s VaniTy.—Hartmann’s melodious 
‘Little Christine,” which had been caught up in 
the people’s singing, and for which I had written 
the text, was after a long, undeserved rest again 
brought on the stage and received a great deal of 
attention: my text even was praised; the critics in 
“The Fatherland” called it a true poem, an inspi- 
ration: ‘‘’une vere de l’ideal au milieu des tristes 
realites de la vie.” Beautiful lovely pictures glided 
past, speaking so naturally and innocently to one, 
and the working out of language is so fanciful and 
plastic, that one cannot read the poem without 
being moved. There is a world written of in these 
pages, such as perhaps has never been and perhaps 
never will be; but that matters not, since it has 
beauty in itself and remains in our heart as some- 
thing we long for. So kind an expression was 
granted to my poem, and Hartmann’s uncommonly 
beautiful music as well was praised with greatest 
appreciation.—The Story of my Life. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. 

Lonpon Sxuows.—Some thirty-five years ago 
Whitechapel and Mile End were famous localities 
for shows and itinerary exhibitions. If Fairlop and 
Harlow fairs were not on, and Camberwell and 
Greenwich only just over, there would be con- 
gregated in full force from Whitechapel Church to 
the Blind Beggar at Mile End Gate, caravans of all 
characters and dimensions, from the four-horse to 
the one-horse, and even the donkey—each, how- 
ever, with the never-to-be-forgotten bright brass- 
knocker on the small door which, when opened, 








disclosed the culinary department—pots and kettles 
to boot; and when shut revealed, in red and blue 
letters, the name of the real proprietor, “ travelling 
showman,” of London, Middlesex, or Essex, as the 
case might be, Even the fields at the back of the 
Globe—then a wide, dreary waste, principally 
occupied by the huts of brick-burners, who wera 
extensively employed on the spot—were also brought 
into use for temporary habitations, and the nags, 
cattle, and swine belonging to the various cara- 
vans were, in condition and symmetry, such as 
George Moreland loved to depict in his retirement 
in Wells Street, South Hackney,—City Dosaics, in 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

SurernatuRaL ManiresTaTions.—A rearrange- 
ment of our positions was proposed and carried, and 
soon afterwards my attention was drawn to a 
scarcely sensible vibration on the part of the table. 
Several persons were leaning on the table at the 
time, and I asked permission to touch the medium’s 
hand. ‘Oh, 1 know I tremble,” was her reply. 
Throwing one leg across the other, I accidentally 
nipped a muscle, and produced. thereby an in- 
voluntary vibration of the free leg. This vibration 
I knew musi be communicated to the floor, and to 
the chairs of all present. I, therefore, intentionally 
promoted it. My attention was promptly drawn to 
the motion, and a gentleman beside me, whose 
value as a witness I was particularly desirous to 
test, expressed his belief that it was out of the 
compass of human power to produce so strange a 
tremor. ‘TI believe,” he added earnestly, ‘that it 
is entirely the spirits’ work.” ‘So dol!” added 
with heat the candid and warm-hearted old gentle- 
man A. ‘ Why, sir,” he continued, “I feel them 
at this moment shaking my chair.” I stopped the 
motion of the leg. ‘ Now, sir,” A exclaimed, “ they 
are gone!" I began again, and A once more 
ejaculated. I could, however, notice that there 
were doubters present, who did not quite know what 
to think of the manifestations. I saw their per- 
plexity, and as there was sufficient reason to believe 
that the disclosure of the secret would simply pro- 
voke anger, I kept it to myself.— Fragments of Science 
for Unscientific People. By John Tyndall, LL.D., 
F.R.S. 


Ben Jonson’s Scnonarsurpe.—I believe that 
Jonson’s scholastic accomplishments encumbered 
his genius, as David was encumbered with Saul's 
armour. His scenes are apt to be of interminable 
length and drouth, he wire-draws prodigiously, and 
his classical citations (when he strikes upon that 
vein) appear to have no end; they are lists of terms, 
poured out as in a catalogue. His characters 
are frequently anomalies in nature; and scarcely 
should we, as critics, think of subjecting any 
one of them to the test of analysis. Still 
Jonson’s intellectual frame was of an athletic 
structure; and, with all his egotism, he was not 
naturally, if constitutionally, churlish towards his 
brother poets. ‘‘ Honest Ben,’’ like many other 
honest men, was apt to mistake coarseness and 
bluntness of manner for sincerity and independence 
of mind, whereas it involves neither quality. His 
self-worship, of which Howell, his contemporary, 
speaks in one of his letters, was part and parcel of, 
if not the chief cause of, his bluff behaviour; and 
which, by a facile sophistry, is placed by his 
partisans to the account of honesty of mind.—On 
9 _— Writers of England. By Charles Cowden 

larke. 


MopErn InstrumentatTion.—If Rossini’s con- 
temporaries found fault with him for instrumenting 
his operas too strongly, and thereby smothering the 
singer, surely this objection may be brought with 
still more force against the composers of the last 
forty years. Only think of Marschner, for example, 
not to speak of many other German and Italian com- 
posers, with whom trombones and noisy instruments 
like the big drum must be taken into the account as 
almost constant accessories. Such massive instru- 
mentation no longer admits of any true song, and so 
the saying of the Frenchman is confirmed: ‘‘ They 
put the pedestal upon the stage and the statue in 
the orchestra.” The orchestra, which in truth 
should be the accompanying element, through whose 
manifold capacity of shading the expression of the 
soul’s emotions should be strengthened; through 
whose mediation that should in a certain manner 
be completed which the singer in his subjective 
utterance of feeling cannot render in detail,—has 
raised itself in our days to an independent element, 
whose loud manifestations often hardly allow a few 
single, scarcely audible notes of the singers to pene- 
trate into the auditorium, so that his efficacy as an 
acting person is thrown entirely into the background. 
Only compare the moderate and finely considered 
instrumentation of Mozart’s operas with that of 
many modern works.—A History of Opera. By 
Carl Gloggner Castelli. 

An Artist or Wricut.—A new German prima 
donna has appeared, who weighs 375 pounds. Tho 
Teutonsemble is chayming.—Boston Folio. 
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8. H,—“ ra and the Art of Singing,” is translated for 
and pubilshed in Dwight’s Journal, New York. 

W. B. is referred to the notice below. 

HELD ovER.—Reviews of New Music, &c. 








*,." We cannot undertake to notice any Benefit 
Concerts which are not advertised in our 
columns, 


Ghe Orchestra. 
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Mdme. Arabella Goddard will make a concert-tour 
in Germany in the autumn. 





Mdme, Adelina Patti and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini 
will sing at the Italian Opera House in Homburg 
after the close of the London season. 





A new original comic piece, by {Count Geza 
Zichy, entitled ‘* Der Phrenolog,’”’ has been very 
successful at the National Theatre of Pesth. 





In the forthcoming number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Science, the editor, Mr. Wm. Crookes, 
will publish his first report on spiritist manifes- 
tations. 





M. Alexandre Dumas’s lejter on the present state 
of things, entitled ‘‘ Sur les Choses du Jour,” will 
shortly be published in a complete form by MM. 
Michel Lévey Fréres. 





The very rare ‘‘ Collection of Old Ballads,” in 
three volumes, 1723-5, is now being reprinted for 
subscribers, by Mr. John Pearson, with fac-similes 
of the forty-five original plates. 





Mrs. Scott-Siddons, who has just returned from a 
successful tour in the United States, intends giving 
a Reading of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” with Mendelssohn’s music, at St. James’s 
Hall, shortly. 





A Waverley Ball takes place at Willis’s Rooms 
next Thursday in honour of the Scott Centenary. 
The Prince of Wales is to be present, and the 
attendance will be kept very select. Those attending 
are desired to adopt costumes selected from Sir 
Walter’s novels. 





Covent Garden Theatre, we hear, has been taken 





by M. Riviere, the chef d’orchestre of the Alhambra 





Palace, for a series of promenade concerts. M. 
Riviere’s season will commence on the 19th of 
August, and will, we understand, be conducted on a 
liberal scale. 





For the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Royal Schauspielhaus of Berlin, a festival per- 
formance took place, which included Gluck’s over- 
ture to ‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis ;” a Prologue by Herr 
Karl Heigel, recited by Frau Erhartt; and a per- 
formance of Lessing’s ‘“‘ Emilia Galotti.” 





The Hon Mrs. Yelverton, or ‘‘ Lady Avonmore,” 
as she is now called, is at present residing at a 
beautiful place called Saucelito, some ten miles from 
San Francisco. She is busily engaged in writing 
her American experiences, and will shortly depart 
for the Sandwich Islands, Japan, and China. 





We are now pretty well replete with French plays. 
In addition to the three companies already in 
London, we are promised the Fantaisies Parisiennes 
atthe Gaiety. The supply is in excess of the demand; 
and even without the addition of this fourth com- 


pany, the existing French theatres are far from doing 
well, - 





A telegram from Florence states that the body of 
Ugo Foscolo was buried on Saturday last in the 
Cemetery of Santa Croce, the Pantheon of Italy, 
where most of the great men of the nation have 
been interred. To welcome the remains to their 
native land the city was illuminated as if for a 
festival, 





Mr. Edward Lee, who has for many years acted as 
secretary to the Crystal Palace School of Art, 
Science, and Literature, has been appointed general 
manager of the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, and we 
understand that Mr. F. K. J. Shenton will join the 
staff of the Crystal Palace Company in the vacancy 
occasioned by Mr. Lee’s resignation. 





A fiat in Bankruptcy has been opened against 
Eliza Emily Lady Don, who for the past twelve 
months has been lessee of the Theatre Royal, 
Nottingham. Her ladyship is well known in 
theatrical circles, having played in all parts of the 
world, and previous to her marriage with the late 
Sir William Don, Bart., was Miss Emily Sanders. 
Her liabilities are stated to be considerable, and her 
assets small. 





An extraordinary scene, says the Musical World, 
occurred recently at the Opera House, Bucharest. 
Prince Charles of Roumania and a crowded audience 
witnessed the performance of Auber’s ‘‘ Masaniello.” 
At the celebrated revolutionary stabbing scene, in 
the third act, nearly every man in the pit rose from 
his seat, and the house resounded with furious 
threats against the prince, who turned very pale, 
and immediately left the house with his escort. 





It has been already stated that the Passion Play 
was performed at Oberammergau for the first time 
this year on Saturday. There was a thunderstorm in 
the evening, just after the play. Two thousand spec- 
tators were present, the majority being English 
and Americans. The acting was good, and the 
music and singing excellent. The scenes were 
effectively arranged. A larger gathering is ex- 
pected next time. 

Many tales of hairbreadth escapes are told by 
Englishmen who were in Paris during the 
Commune. Mr. Laurence Oliphant saw his friend 
from whom he had just parted shot down before his 
eyes, while he himself was all but hit. Deeming 
this to be a message from the spirit world, he 
returned to America, but remained there only a 
short time, and once more came back to Paris, 
where he is acting now as Times correspondent. 
According to common report he is the author of 
‘The Coming Race.” 





In most of the provincial capitals of Spain the 
Pope’s Jubilee was celebrated with illuminations or 








processions ; slight disturbances only being reported 
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from Barcelona and Tarragona. In Madrid the 
preparations for illumination seem to have been 
very spirited ; but the whole city was traversed with 
groups of rioters, who called for the lights to be put 
out, breaking the windows where they were not 
obeyed immediately. A great bonfire was then 
made of transparencies, portraits of the Pope, and 
the decorations taken from the balconies before the 
quarters of the Catholic Young Men’s Association. 














The death is reported of Mr. J. L. Warner, only 
son of the late Mrs. Warner, who, it will be remem- 
bered, held the management of Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre some years ago conjointly with Mr. Phelps. 
Mr. Warner for some time past has suffered from 
consumption, and succumbed to the disease on 
Tuesday morning last at Oldham, in Lancashire. 
The deceased was only 26 years of age, and was 
married to a younger daughter of Mr. J. A. Heraud, 
well known in dramatic circles as Miss Leigh. He 
algo leaves a young child. 


ee 


Miss Victoria Woodhull, of New York, has nomi- 
- mated herself as candidate for President of the 
United States at the next vacancy, This lady is in 
her way a character. She is one of the editors of 
Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly, the organ of 
woman’s rights, free-love and anti-Christianity ; 
the paper which first gave breath to that slanderous 
paragraph concerning Mdme. Goldschmidt which 
got Public Opinion into trouble. Miss Woodhull 
has not always been Miss: she was once Mrs; but 
her peculiar doctrines were incompatible with matri- 
monial relations, and she has now adopted the 
‘ free ticket.” 


J. B. Johnson, the clever swimmer who succeeded 
in gulling all England for some days with his sensa- 
tion jump into the Thames, is not devoid of assur- 
ance. Heis exhibiting himself at the “‘ Italian Cirque,” 
—a peripatetic show at present in Hammersmith ; 
where brilliant illustrated posters are exposed, 
depicting the hero springing from London Bridge, 
and the celebrated ‘‘ Mr. Peters of the West End,” 
flopping about the water and waiting to be rescued. 
The scene is very realistic and alluring; all that is 
wanting is a representation in the background of a 
Young Lion of the Daily Telegraph going into con- 
vulsions over the achievement. 





In Florence the Papal Jubilee was celebrated with 
great pomp in the churches, and with a grand illu- 
mination in the surrounding country; and as the 
city is almost entirely surrounded by hills, the effect 
was very pretty. Many joined in the display to 
avoid tittle-tattle, or the imputation of meanness, 
and one gentleman who boasts of his perfect eman- 
cipation from all theological trammels, threw him- 
self heart and soul into the work, producing a most 
gorgeous spectacle out of pure goodnature, for the 
sake of giving pleasure to his farming folk. In 
Florence itself, however, only two houses were illu- 
minated, and in one instance after midnight a few 
lamps were smashed by some drunken roysterers, 
whom there is no reason to suppose were moved 
thereto by anti-Catholic zeal. 





In London, s0 intolerant are the public of vice, 
that it needs a Lord Chamberlain, armed with all 
the authority the law confers, to license and protect 
the exhibitions of French nature and French wit at 
the Lyceum and Charing Cross, lest an outraged 
audience should rise and do violence to the per- 
formers. In Coventry, on the other hand, they are 
very wicked. There, a young woman is yearly 
engaged to act Lady Godiva en plein jour and in the 
nearest approach to the costume of the wife of 
Leofric. About the morality of this proceeding 
there can be no question. Let any female imper- 
sonator of Mazeppa take it into her head to ride 
along the Strand among the cabs and omnibuses in 
& less than Mazeppan costume, and she would soon 
become aware of the sensitiveness of public opinion 
in this upright metropolis. But so equitable are our 
laws, and so gloriously impartial as to the abstract 
morality or immorality of any claim which comes 
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before them on its purely technical merits, that on 
Thursday last week the Court of Common Pleas was 
occupied in deciding the compensation due to a 
Lady Godiva for not allowing her to ride through 
Coventry. A speculator had engaged a person not 
too careful of appearances to act the Saxon heroine 
in the al fresco manner stated. By some misunder- 
standing or other another woman was subsequently 
engaged, and went through the business. The first 
Godiva claimed damages for the broken contract ; 
and the jury found for her—damages £15 18s. 
Who after this will complain of the Puritan spirit 
in England? 





The latest evidence confirms our remark last week 
that Paris under the Republic is no more moral 
than Paris under the Empire. The revival of the 
“ Chatte Blanche” at the Gaité with Theresa as the 
chief attraction, performed before ‘‘crowded and 
enthusiastic audiences,” is not entirely in accord- 
ance with the ardent desire for severe and classic 
pieces which are expressed by the Figaro, Paris- 
Journal, and other prints of equally rigid morality. 
Nor does the re-opening of the pari-mutuel betting 
offices, announced for dn early date, tally with the 
accounts published as to the aversion of the 
Parisians from anything reminding them of the lax 
morals tolerated in the days of the Empire. In 
fact, little by little, matters seem working back 
into their old grooves, for the cafés chantants have 
recommenced business, and of the eleven theatres 
open for performance scarcely one, with the excep- 
tion of the Francais, can boast of anything above 
the type of ‘‘ Canard & Trois Becs” or the “ Prin- 
cesses de la Rampe.” 





It seems that the Breslau theatre was destroyed 
in a very few hours. Breslau is not successful in its 
theatrical enterprises. A similar accident occurred 
six years ago, and on the site of the ruins of the last 
the new building was erected about four years ago. 
In the present case the fire spread with a rapidity 
that makes it a matter for wonder that no lives 
were lost. As the last persons in the building 
(some women, whom the surprise seemed to deprive 
of their power of motion) had been rescued by the 
firemen, the roof came down with a crash. The 
piece performed that evening was Mozart's “Figaro.” 
M. Rieger, acting the title réle, was just about to 
sing his first air, when the shrill sound of the alarm 
signal, and the cry of ‘fire’? from above, inter- 
rupted the performance. How the fire originated is 
not yet explained, but it first broke out under the 
roof. The spectators escaped in such excellent 
order as to avoid any accidents by the crush, but 
several actors were injured both by the flames and 
the falling of the timber. The spectators were most 
active in assisting the firemen, and thus enabled 
the latter to save the whole of the library, the 
musical instruments, and other property of value. 
Some difficulty was experienced in removing the 
iron safe, containing papers and money belonging 
to the theatre, and the whole amount of the 
theatrical pensions fund. By a bold feat of the 
firemen it was saved from the flames and thrown 
out of a window, a bed of sand and earth having 
been prepared for it below. 





The original idea of a complimentary dinner to 
the company of the Comédie Francaise has been 
modified into that of a breakfast. Thereby hangs 
a tale. It was intended at first that the English 
part of the company should include ladies as well 
as gentlemen—that in short the Committee should 
introduce their wives. (The Committee, we may 
state, numbered no less than seventy, and were 
thus eminently disposed to agree in all matters). 
On the wife proposal a great split arose. Some 
gentlemen never take their wives out with them: 
some take them occasionally; and only very 
few make a point of always being accompanied by 
their better half. So the wife proposal was 
abandoned. One committee-man—evidently a 
humorist—then suggested that each gentleman 
should.bring a lady, her relationship not necessarily 
to be defined. This waggish notion was not 
adopted, and after a good deal of discussion, and 
a fair chance of the whole affair breaking down, the 








dinner scheme was abandoned, and a breakfast 
substituted. This will take place on Saturday 
the 8th, in the tropical wing of the Crystal Palace. 
Lord Dufferin will take the chair ; Lords Granville, 
Stanhope, Powerscourt, Lytton, and Houghton, 
Mr. Alfred Tennyson, Mr. Millais, Dr. Westland 
Marston, Messrs. Phelps, Macready, and a host 
of other distinguished men will be present. 
It is to be hoped that all will go on smoothly. 


The twenty-sixth annual festival in aid of the 
Royal General Theatrical Fund, will take place at 
the Freemason’s Tavern, on Monday, July 10th, 
when the Right Honourable Lord Dufferin and 
Clandeboye will take the chair. It will be interesting 
to our readers to know that since the formation of 
the fund in 1839 three hundred and seventy-three 
members of the theatrical profession have been 
admitted associates of the institution ; the funeral 
expenses of those deceased have been paid, sums 
allowed to their widows and children, and sixty-three 
others, who have become incapacitated from following 
their professional duties by old age, blindness, and 
other infirmities, have been granted permanent 
pensions, varying from £30 to £90 per annum. 
During the past year nearly fifteen hundred pounds 
have been paid to the annuitants, now surviving in 
number thirty-one, viz., twenty-one females, and 
ten males; several others are eligible, and will 
become claimants during the present year. We 
regret to hear from the able secretary, Mr. Cullen- 
ford, that the directors, while they have been com- 
pelled to draw very considerably from their reserve 
fund to meet increasing claims, are obliged to 
confess that their yearly sources of income have, of 
late, been gradually diverted into other channels of 
kindred good, and that they are now in need of all 
the assistance their friends and supporters can 
bestow. It is to be hoped that the playgoing public 
will put their shoulder to the wheel and enable the 
board of management to refund to the reserve fund 
what they have so charitably bestowed in the cause 
of charity. 





The author of the ‘* Battle of Dorking” is evidently 
determined to avenge the conquest of England by 
murdering the language of her foes. Though the 
spiked helmets triumph, the tongue they speak is 
shattered in the struggle. Thus is Britain avenged 
on her enemies :— 

‘¢ Sind wackere Soldaten, diese Englischen Frei- 
willigen,” said a broad shouldered brute... 

‘ Ja, ja,” replieda comrade... ‘sie sogut laufen 

kénnen.” 
The author evidently imagines that as long as you 
stick to the good rule of withholding the verb till 
the end of the sentence is reached, your German is 
orthodox. ‘Sie so gut laufen koénnen” ig 
charming, 


‘“* Gewiss,” grunted a hulking lout... ‘und da 
sind hier etwa gute Schiitzen.” 


Let us translate the last barbarous sentence literally, 
to show what its meaning would be in English. 
“Yonder are here about good shots.” That is its 
English equivalent. Does it convey the shadow of 
a meaning? Has it grammar, or sense, or connec- 
tion? Evidently the winners of the Battle of 
Dorking are to be a nation of maniacs, or else the 
political future of Germany will emancipate her 
from the philology at present recognised. 


‘‘ Hast recht, lange Peter,” answered Number one; 
“wenn die Schurken so gut exercizen wie schiitzen 
kénnten, so wiiren wir heute nicht hier.” 


This is not so idiotically wrong as the previous 
attempt, though the writer by using the word 
schiitzen (to protect) instead of schiessen (to shoot) 
makes nonsense of the entire ideg. The feminine 
lange, as applied to Peter, perhaps implies that in 
the day when the Germans reduce England to servi- 
tude they will call in the aid of Amazons. This 


‘“‘ Battle of Dorking,’ we understand, is being trans- 
lated into German. It is to be hoped the translator 
will leave the above-quoted sentences uncorrected, 
in order to show that though Englishmen cannot 
win battles, they can at least heap lingual ignominy 
upon their opponents. 
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In the beginning of the present month a gentle- 
man well known in literary and dramatic circles, 
and the part author of some light pieces which 
fifteen years ago were very successful and are still 
admired, died. His death was duly announced in 
the newspapers, his name, residence, and age being 
accurately described. In a periodical devoted to 
the interests of spiritism there appeared a report of 
a szance held four or five days after his death, in 
which was a paragraph headed with his name, but 
incorrectly given, to the following effect. We give 
it verbatim, except the names and the addresses :— 

“The control was easily effected. The medium 

sat upright, leaning gently forward. The spirit 
uttered the following communication : ‘ The novelty 
of my position prevents me saying much upon this 
occasion. My visit, unexpected on my part, results 
from a request which I received from another spirit. 
It is but afew days since I left the earthly body. 
When on earth I was not practically acquainted 
with this means of communication. I had heard of 
it, but derided it as an absurdity. I wish my ec- 
quaintances and family would give some heed to it ; 
for this purpose I came to-night. They will find 
the means existing in their own district whereby to 
obtain full satisfaction. I left them five days ago 
at (address incorrectly given). My name was——; 
years of age. Good night.’ ” 
This grotesque paragraph, in such excellent keep- 
ing with the ignorance invariably exhibited by the 
best reputed mediums, is enough in itself to dispose 
of the pretensions to any knowledge of another 
world on the part of those who indited and pub- 
lished it in the mind of any one who could read it 
coolly. But it was not intended to be read coolly. 
It was intended to influence minds which might be 
supposed unhinged by grief. A copy of the news- 
paper, with the paragraph marked, so that atten- 
tion was at once drawn to it, was sent to the widow 
of the gentleman to whom it referred. We doubt 
whether there are any legal means of punishing 
such a gross outrage. The law of this country 
allows anything to be said of adead man. He may 
be calumniated with perfect impunity, and his 
friends are not likely, therefore, to have any redress 
against people who pretend to have called up his 
spirit at a séance, and print what they pretend he 
said. Something might be done to suppress such a 
nuisance by treating persons carrying on business 
as spiritists in the same manner as fortune-tellers. 








MR. GREEN’S THEORY. 





In compliment to the author of the last new 
Theory of Music we have permitted Mr. Green 
to occupy a full page in explanation of his system, 
and his reasons for the exodus of the fourth of 
the scale as a relation of his harmonic key, and 
for the genesis of his troupe of supposed relativi- 
ties on the second of his tonic. Like some other 
modern theorists Mr. Green puts the key sound 
altogether out of sight, or at the lowest extremity 
of his system. This is in opposition to nature, 
and hence his embarrassment with the fourth of 
his key, of which he makes a Jonah, and throws 
it overboard. We now learn we must judge every 
chord in relation to its tonic, and not in relation 
to its interval or abstract combination. We must 
judge by consideration of context—and the unit 
sound, basis, or tonic is the absolute referee in all 
cases of doubt. Be it so. Then we must see 
what the unit sound offers. Mr. Green now pute 
his system thus: Given a tonic sound, say C, 
extract its triad, C, E,G. This triad yields its 
three dominants, G, B, D, hereupon extract and 
add their major triads. By this process is gained 
asharp second, a sharp fourth, and a sharp fifth. 
Lower the sharp fourth and there arises the 
natural fourth, and the minor chord in the super- 
tonic comes into play. Lower the sharp second 
with the natural fourth, and we have the minor 
and imperfect chord on the leading seventh of the 
tonic. The dominant triad (G,) suffers no change, 
it remains intact, for it always decides the key. 
Such is the theory. 

Throughout this process we cannot trace any 
division of the octave upon which all philosophical 
theorists attempt to base their theories, and we 





must candidly confess we see no base for the 
exposition of the principles of harmony. We 
much prefer the order of nature, and the old, 
authorised, and familiar interpretation of the 
working of nature, the chain of three fifths—F, C, 
G,—the tonic in the centre, alternately dominant 
to F, and tonic to G, with the three kinds within 
the fifths, A, E, and B, as modic points. This 
order fulfils the notion of harmony, the one and 
the multiple, the to and the fro, the active and 
the passive, the positive and the negative, the 
attraction and the repulsion, the forces centripeta- 
and centrifugal. Surely the old division of the 
octave 4+ and its reverse, which gives the 
subdominant, is infinitely surer ground to work 
upon than Mr. Green’s new notion of a series of 
subdominants and their triads upon the elementary 
sounds of the triad of the tonic. 


Every sound has its own special quality and 
quantity. Diversities of quantities and qualities 
produce corresponding symbolic varieties, and E 
sharp is not upon any and every occasion to be 
turned into F natural. Our author sets aside all 
considerations of temperament as having nothing 
to do with nature. Exactly so: nature has nothing 
whatever to do with temperament, temperament 
being nothing more than a formulated system of 
unrealities enabling the human mind to grasp in 
some degree the length and breadth of an art or 
science which appears to be beyond limit. But 
natureoffers the best aid in the difficulty by directing 
the field of sounds into divisions called keys, and 
interposing a clear landmark of stops or separal 
tion in the rise of the opposition of the.ratio 81 to 
80. Yet, while discarding temperament, Mr. 
Green professes to accept the tempered scale, and 
declines any philosophical explanation of its condi- 
tions. Then he must take it with its intentions 
and purposes, and he knows that he cannot get 
rid of the subdominant, for every tonic has the 
fourth for subdominant, every fifth has the tonic 
for subdominant, every third has the sixth for 
subdominant, every second bas the fifth for sub- 
dominant, and every sixth has the second for 
subdominant. And these relativities arise from 
the division of the octave 3 + 3, the 3 dividing 
again into ¢ and §,a division according to Mr. 
Green’s theory not existing in the relation of 
tonic as dominant to the subdominant, for if the 
supertonic is to be permitted to generate its fifth 
there is neither ¢ nor § between the interval of 
the fourth and the eighth. We take no concern 
in the notions of Dr. Marx, Kollman, Logier, or 
the middle schoolmen as we may term them in har- 
mony, and much less do we consider the statements 
of‘Day, Macfarren, or Ouseley ; nor do we admit any 
knowledge of sixths called German, Italian, or 
French, and can only wonder how such a termi- 
nology could ever have arisen, or meet with any 
sort of circulation in books professed to be written 
by scholars. In the examples given by Mr. Green 
the A flat is the third of F the subdominant, and 
the latter is raised by the chroma. The E flat is 
the third of the tonic C. The chord is free to 
pass into the dominant, and free to retire into the 
tonic, for the F sharp is the half of the tonal force 
and has no other reply. Mr. Green’s second 
illustration is the subdominant with the minor 
third, aud with the co-dominant on its chroma, F, 
C, A flat with the Dsharp. Itpasses into the tonic, 
and has nothing whatever to do with the super- 
tonic. In the shape Mr. Green offers it, it is no 
chord. Mr. Green must not defer to a chroma as 
arbitrary, for his entire system is arbitrary; 
besides the sharp between the subdominant and 
the dominant is no more arbitrary than any other 
division of the tone 8: 9. 

In what sense can it be said “ the subdominant 
is not wanted”? How is music to be made if the 
division of the octave 3+ 2 be rejected? Mr. 
Green requires it and uses it, for he talks of the 
negative and positive harmonies by which, we 
presume, he means harmonies of the subdominant 
and dominant. He says the fourth is ‘ con- 
venient” in connecting the harmonies of the 
scale, but what and where ate the harmonies of 





the scale without the aid of the fourth? Cut out 
the fourth, what becomes of the doctrine of the 
harmonical chain, the origin and development of 
the key, the notion of a hidden or first cause, the 
principle of “the to and fro,” the law of attrac- 
tion and repulsion ? See the confusion that arises. 
Mr. Green asserts that the chord F, A flat, C, and 
E flat on the subdominant of C minor is identical 
with the chord on the F, the supertonic of the key 
E flat: How can this be? for the A flat is, in C 
minor, the third of F; and the A flat in E flat 
major is the fourth of the key, the subdominant to 
E flat the tonic, a perfectly different sound, and 
having its own necessary and unalterable relativi- 
ties. Mind, we are to judge every interval and 
every chord in relation to its tonic; this is Mr. 
Green’s rule, and a most excellent rule it is. 

The foundation of all theory is the division 
of the octave. The modern system is to accept 
the well-known division of the twelve semitones, 
and to get the reply from the reverse or reciprocal. 
If this be so, then why not resign all and every 
part of the old harmonical system? Why call 
the octave }, the fifth 2, the fourtha? Why — 
divide the fifth into ¢ and §? If the seventh 
is to be a real seventh why not divide 3 the fourth 
into $+? Why resign the division of the 
major third into $+ 3, and why not make the 
minor third 32+3}? Why not pursue the 
arithmetic mean as did the late Mr. Hewitt? 
or muddle it up as did the Abbé Vogler? Or 
leave it all as of no consequence as do Messrs. 
Day, Macfarren, and Ouseley? The adoption of 
the tempered scale combined with the liberty 
of exchanging quantities and qualities perfectly 
dissimilar, turning F natural into E sharp, and 
E flat into D sharp, leads to a school of com- 
position which results in stuff not deserving the 
name of music. Modern theorists laugh at 
Handel and his “‘ Israel in Egypt,” but the ‘‘ Israel” 
and Handel were no laughing-stocks at the 
Crystal Palace last week. That music will live 
for ever, and no such music could have been 
composed in virtue of any such theory as the 
abandonment of the parent sound of the key, 
or the arbitrary exchange of a twelve-semitoned 
gamut. The whole of this music is made upon 
the law—the clash of 2 and 3 and the clash of 
8 and § or their harmonies major and minor. The 
same principle governed Sebastian Bach; and 
the first chorus of his great ‘‘ Passione” grows 
out of the clash of the harmonies of 3 and 3. 
What are called the diminished sevenths on 
the subdominant and dominant were the manna 
Bach fed upon. 

Mr. Green has ventilated his theory, but its 
merits do not lie in the excision of the fourth. 
His system on the laws of progression well deserves 
the attention of the student, and his work 
abounds in curious and shrewd remark well 
repaying the time spent on its study. But when 
he declares the subdominant inadmissible to 
his theory, as not containing ‘‘a single abstract 
interval which can be directly referred to the tonic 
or any nearly related sound ” we pause in astonish- 
ment. Let C be the tonic, is it not * to F its 
subdominant, and does not A, the mean, lie 
inside the fifth? How ean F or A be unrelated 
sounds to C the tonic? The work we presume 
has been written to ventilate and popularise the 
theory which has given birth to the compositions 
of Schumann and Wagner, particularly of the 
latter. In this respect it has its purpose, and 
its attentive perusal may create a rising school 
of Anglican Schumannites, a British colony of 
the tribe of Richard Wagner. Should this be 
so, Mr. Green will not have laboured without a 
result, although that to us would be simply vanity 
and vexation. 





PATCHWORK PERFORMANCES, 





We should like to have an honest expression of 
opinion from the various estimable ladies and 
gentlemen of the stage who give their services for 
the benefit of the Dramatic College, 


What do 
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they really think of the Dramatic College? As 
Sketchley’s Frenchman used to ask, concerning 
Shakespeare, ** Do you loaf heem?” Is it worth 
while supporting it at all? If so, is it worth 
while taking any trouble to support it? If 
catechised so sharply, the actors in question would 
probably reply by word of mouth, Certainly it is! 
Their actions however continue to answer, No. 
Take in evidence the benefit performances which 
have now become athing of custom at two or 
three of our theatres. The funds of these go 
to swell the income of the College—constitute in 
fact the principal income, The various actors 
and actresses who appear thereat do so gratuit- 
ously, and their liberality receives recognition 
and gratitude. But what is the extent of the 
sacrifice they make? They give an afternoon 
which might be leisurely employed ; they take the 
trouble of putting on the same clothes which they 
wear at night, and going through a scene of their 
nightly performance. The sacrifice is thus re- 
duced to the minimum. There is no labour 
expended on study, no time lost over rehearsal. 
The words are already in the memory ; the business 
is simply a repetition of last night’s, and the night’s 
before, the associates are the same fellow-players 
who will again act a few hours later. Thus the 
loss to the actor is the smallest that can be 
inflicted. What is the gain to the public? Also 
the smallest: Who cares to see a slice out of a 
new piece, with the beginning unexplained and 
the end unindicated? Perhaps we are beginning 
to get interested, when down comes the curtain, 
and we are forthwith pitched into the middle of 
something else. Or having just seen the new 
piece in complete form at its proper theatre, a 
couple of weeks ago, who wants to see one act of 
it again? It is like offering a man for intellectual 
enjoyment the second volume of the novel which 
he has just finished. It is like breaking a corner 
off a picture and proffering it for the connoisseur’s 
appreciation. The truth of the deduction is shown 
by the result. These performances have ceased to 
be well patronised, Asa matter of fact, people do 
not care tosee Mr, Sothern in one fragmentary 
scene, and Mr, Phelps in another, and Mr. T. C. 
King in another, with nothing complete beyond 
the limits of a farce. The thing no longer pays 
as it used to, when the announcement of a good 
combination of actors struck people as meaning 
a concentration of good actorsinto one focus. On 
Saturday last Drury Lane was wretchedly attended, 
despite royal patronage. The Duke of Edinburgh 
stayed out the first farce, which probably he 
had not seen before, and then left, because in all 
likelihood he had seen the rest in completer form. 
He stayed barely long enough to save appearances, 
and his example, as a theatre-goer, characterises 
the interest of the program. 

What these respective ladies and gentlemen 
should do, to prove their interest something more 
than a pretence, is to unite their strength in one 
excellently cast comedy. Of course it would take 
trouble; they would have to study a new part 
each, and would have to rehearse. But that 
would show that they are really prepared to take 
pains in the matter. A comedy—whether one of 
Sheridan’s or Goldsmith’s or Lytton’s or Colman’s 
or Boucicault’s—with every character played by 
an actor of note, down to the mere footman or 
waiter; played in fact con amore, and with no 
thought of respective status in the profession ; 
played as the Comédie Frangaise play, for art’s 
sake and not merely according to precedence; this 
would draw money to the doors. Once studied, 
the play might remain in the repertory, to be 
reproduced at the next benefit. It would not only 
attract an intelligent audience, an audience of the 
richer class, but it would afford a good standard 
of dramatic excellence, would give us a sort of 
National Theatre for the time being. At present, 
owing to the increase of playhouses and the 
distributing effect of competition, our players 
are scattered up and down London. This 
would reunite them, though it were only for 
three or four afternoons in course of 9 twelye- 





month. Phelps, the Vezins, Sothern, Mrs. John 
Wood, Hare, Miss Marie Wilton, Henry Irving, 
Lionel Brough, Miss Olliver, Farren, Miss Carlotta 
Addison, Miss Robertson; these are names which 
combined would illustrate the records of dramatic 
performance. There are scores of standard come- 
dies, new enough to interest the present genera- 
tion, yet not so new as to intrude on the métier 
of any particular house. ‘ London Assurance,” 
“Single Life,” ‘‘ Married Life,” the ‘‘ Victims,” 
** Money,” ‘‘ Not so Bad as We Seem,” the “ Sheriff 
of the County ;’’ any such would bear revival; then 
for a second piece we might have an English ver- 
sion of * Tartuffe,” or ‘‘ L’ Avare.’’ To some accom- 
modation of the sort we must come if these benefit 
performances are to retain their interest, and if 
the institution which they are supposed to keep 
going continues to depend mainly upon them. 
Otherwise we shall see the day when patchwork 
entertainments become as valueless ina pecuniary 
sense, as from the art standpoint they are poor, 
and so cease to draw any money whatever. 








HANDEL'S “ISRAEL IN EGYPT.” 





The first part of the ‘‘ Israel in Egypt” is an 
addition to the ‘‘ Song of Moses” now the second 
part. The second part was commenced Oct. 1, 1738 
and finished Oct. 15. The first part—the Exodus— 
was begun Oct. 15 and finished Nov.1. The now 
first part was compiled, and composed as follows : 

‘* And the children of Israel sighed.” Founded on 
the choral ‘‘ Christ lagin Todes Banden.” Probably 
an enlargement of a motet by some German com- 
poser. TheCoda at the close of the first half ending 
on the Supertonic Cadence is evidently ‘ put in,” 
and entirely by Handel. 

** They loathed to drink.” 
fugues. 

‘* He spake the word.” Note.for note by Stradella. 
The buzzing violin accompaniment evidently an 
after-thought, for Handel is pinched for room to 
write it, 

‘‘ He gave them hailstones.” 
the Stradella Cantata. 

‘* He smote all the first-born.” 
organ fugues. 

‘“ But all for his people.” 
Stradella. 

‘‘ Egypt was glad.” Note for note by Kerl. 

‘* He led them through the deep,” &c. The subject 
of the fugues from Handel's Vesper Psalm—* Dixit 
Dominus.” 

‘* But the waters overwhelmed them.” 
song in the Chandos Anthems. 

‘* And believed the Lord.” 
Stradella. 


One of Handel's organ 


The subjects from 
One of Handel’s 


The themes by 


From a 


The subject from 


Part 2np. 

‘* T will sing unto the Lord.” The Horse and his 
Rider. The themes from Krieger. This rare 
manuscript is in the possession of the Granville 
family, and indorsed ‘‘ A present from Handel and 
said by Handel to be of great rarity.” 

‘* The Lord is my strength.” Note for note from 
the Magnificat by the Rev. Dy(onisius) Erba. 

‘* He is my God.” By Erba, not a bar of it in the 
manner of Handel. The voice parts all woven 
unlike any thing he ever did. 

“* And I will exalt Him.” An Italian Madrigal. 

‘The Lordis aManof War.” Notthe Symphony, 
but the themes and most all the points by Erba. 

‘““The depths have covered them.” Chiefly by 
Erba. 

‘Thy right hand, O Lord.” 
beatam,” by Erba. 

“Thou sentest forth Thy wrath.” 
potentiam,” by Erba. 


‘* Ecce enim ex hoc 


The ‘ Fecit 


“And with the blast of Thy nostrils,’ The 
‘“‘ Deposuit potentes,” of Erba greatly enlarged. 
“The earth swallowed them up.” The “ Sicut 


locutus est” of Erba. 

* Thow in Thy mercy.’ Enlarged from the 
‘‘ Esurientes implevit bonis ” by Erba. 

“ The people shall hear.” All Handel, with the 
exception of the intermezzo “Shall melt away”; 
an addition introduced by Handel after the chorus 





was completed, and the themes of which are by 
Stradella, The great point ‘‘ Sorrowshall take hold 
of them” he afterwards introduced in the chorus 
‘Surely He hath borne our griefs’’ in the 
‘* Messiah.” 

‘The Lord shall reign,” Sc. 
themes. 

Choruses which none but Handel could conceive 
or compose :— 

** And Israel saw the great work.” 

‘* And in the greatness.” 

** Who is like unto Thee.” 

‘* He rebuked the Red Sea.” 

Handel never wrote much ‘Alla Cappella ” 
music, ‘ Our fainting courage” is by Uria, so also 
the canons in ‘* O fatal consequence of rage,’ and 
‘The youth inspired.” And the ‘Hear Jacob’s 
God” by Carissimi, and “ 7'hroughout the world” 
by Cabrisius. It is hardly worth while to go 
over the ground of argument touching the Erba 
Magnificat. The entire school of composition is 
opposed to all Handel’s signed and admitted Vesper 
Psalms, and surely no one can say that the chorus 
‘* Moses and the children of Israel” was written by 
the same hand that penned “‘ He is my God,” 


Krieger as to the 





PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS,—III. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—Before proceeding with my subject I wish 
to say a few words explanatory to my colleagues. I 
have been charged in our local press with dis- 
tinguishing in my articles to the Editor of the 
Orchestra “all his (my) brethren of the same 
profession as fools or worse than fools.’’ I should 
not have thought it possible to have been s0 
misunderstood, but somehow there are always men 
who will form stupid ideas. A man is not a fool 
because he does not know; how should he know, 
if the system on which he learnt be false? He 
would be a fool if, knowing, he used that knowledge 
to a wrong end! And he is a fool if, having knowledge 
presented to him, his conceit blinds him and prevents 
him receiving it. I should be a fool if I carried my 
knowledge to the grave for fear of adverse criticism. 
The cause of my investigations was this: analyses 
of the systems employed by Italian and by English 
masters (I write from practical experience) con- 
vinced me all were wrong, or at least for the most 
part so. I set about working to find out what was 
right. Why shouldn’t I? I should have been a 
fool had I not done so! If I am wrong, surely there 
are intellects good enough to disprove me, if right, 
who is benefited? NotI, but them! 

My standard of knowledge is The Absolute. 
The most learned scholar measured by such standard 
would confess that he ‘ knew little,” thankful that 
what he did know was true. To tell the truth, in 
writing my articles I do not think at all about 
individuals except those I honour by selecting them 
as representatives of an Art I love. Truth in Art is 
my aim; and if stupid men take offence they must 
get pleased again at leisure; but if they will read 
and think, and this with becoming humility, all I 
know they shall have for nothing, if it be 
worth the having. And I may quote to all, 
what I quoted to my astute local opponent. ‘ You 
fancy, doubtless, that I write my ‘opinions’ and 
that one man’s opinion is as good as another’s, 
You are much mistaken. When I only opine 
things, I hold my tongue, and work till I more than 
opine—until I know them. If the things provo 
unknowable, I, with final perseverance, hold my 
tongue about them, and recommend a like practice 
to other people. If the things prove knowable, as 
soon as I know them I am ready to write about 
them, if need be; not till then. That is what 
people call my ‘arrogance.’ They write and talk 
themselves, habitually, of what they know nothing 
about ; they cannot in any wise conceive the state 
of mind of a person who will not speak till he knows ; 
and then tells them, serenely, ‘ This is so; you may 
find it out for yourselves, if you choose ; but, however 
little you may choose it, the thing is still so.’”— 
(Ruskin.) 

A previous letter of mine may, perhaps, be placed 
against what I am now going to adyance, so I may 
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anticipate any such comparison by stating at once 
that I reserve to myself a power to re-arrange, 
correct, or reform my ideas; ever striving after 
greater knowledge for this, as I understand it, is the 
true province of artists. Children, ever pressing 
forward by deeper research, and in so far asthey have 
gone alone the road, and only so far, capable to 
guide the steps of those coming after them—fellow- 
students they must ever be, more advanced than 
those they lead, but still fellow-students ; these alone 
are artists. As the Priest of Sais said to Herodotus, 
‘* You shall be children ever.” My knowledge was 
right, but my argument sophistical: I am pleased to 
correct this. 

Tocontinue: all that we do is dependent on resist- 
ance. Inourrelationship with the world, without we 
acquire by experience a knowledge of resisting forces, 
and by analogy an approximate knowledge of 
anticipated resistance; but we are not born with an 
intuition enabling us to adjust an expending force to 
an unknown end. This is readily proved: we see 
the tentative but abortive efforts of infancy to 
regulate its actions ; and we ourselves have all, at 
some time or other, experienced the shock arising 
from any sudden and unexpected interruption of a 
movement; as, for example, when we anticipate a 
step more or less than there is, the feeling in such 
case is one of a very painful kind. A hollow block 
of deal made in the form of a hundredweight and 
blackleaded would cause a stranger to the decep- 
tion on lifting it to roll backwards. Thus it is 
clear that the impetus is adapted to the quasi- 
known distant end. Then in acquiring a control 
over anything detached from us, such as a 
cricket-bat, a piano, or a sewing- machine, 
we have to experience all the varying powers* of 
resistance, and to accustom ourselves to call up at 
will a force adequate to overcome these. In other 
words, in learning a control over the violin, piano, 
or anything else, we have to learn it in all its 
degrees, and besides we have to continue periodically 
to exercise this control in all these degrees in order 
to retain our acquired faculty. Again, in cases 
where a duality is necessary toa control we meet 
with a complex action of acquirement; as for 
instance the flute-player, he has to learn to adjust 
the fingers, as does a pianist, and besides to regulate 
the quantity of wind from his lungs to produce the 
requisite blast for the note. Here we have an asso- 
ciation of two different movements, each one in- 
dependent and voluntary, but which by habit become 
fused together so that they are called into play by 
one mental action. So far, briefly, for our relation- 
ship with things without us. In our own system 
the force and resistance are adjusted by nature. 
This adjustment commences its being in the first 
germ of life, it is apparent before birth, so that our 
muscular system is balanced previous to independent 
existence; in this system are found the most 
wonderful, elaborate, and perfect specimens of 
mechanics. We learn that during repose the 
muscles are not, as might be supposed, inert and 
flaccid, but what tension there is is balanced 
by a force acting in a contrary direction, this 
state is called ‘tonicity; it exists without our 
being conscious of its existence, but, we should 
immediately become conscious of its disarrangement. 
For instance, if the arm be dislocated a greater 
contraction of some muscles will take place owing to 
the opposing forces being displaced; under such 
accident we should first endeavour to adjust the 
conditions to Nature’s law before attempting to use 
the arm to its ulterior end. Then so far as our 
subjective action is concerned we have unity and 
perfection: the forces are equally balanced. So 
much for solids. But we have a force within us, 
always going on independently of us, which acts 
upon a fluid. Fluids, as we know, have greater 
mobility than solids, hence to obtain a result from 
a fluid in motion it is necessary that a more 
particular resistance should be supplied; that the 
fluid should be imprisoned and its powers concen- 
trated. And the more elastic the fluid the greater 
its compressibility, and @ fortiori the greater need, 
if result be desired, for directing the force on to the 
smallest yielding space. The fluid used in us is one 
of the most elastic. Now the perceptible result of 
air in motion opposed is sound, and as we must 
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have air in motion always as a condition of our 
being, and as we do not want a constant perceptible 
result, i.e.,a going about purring like cats, we have.a 
power, we must have a power, to adjust or disadjust 
the opposing force at will. To reason by analogy: 
we can adjust or disadjust our capacity of vision ; 
under certain conditions, insensative but volitional, 
we can shut out the light and so prevent our 
perceiving outside objects, but under certain other 
conditions images must be reflected on the retina 
independent of any act of will; may more, in 
spite of us. This is the action of the voice; 
adjust the instrument and, as in the case of the eye, 
a result incidental to such adjustment must of 
necessity take place. Then here we stumble over 
the first vulgar idea. We are told we must ‘feel 
the voice,” this is just what we must not do; 
doctors tell us that to be well we must not be 
cognisant of parts, and if we feel any part we are in 
an abnormal condition—we are diseased. It is 
just because we do not feel ourselves look that we 
can look for so long a time, and it is just because we 
do not feel ourselves sing that we can sing for so 
long and without |fatigue. The possession evokes 
no state of consciousness. And this is true; because 
we regulate what is to its ends by an acquired 
faculty resulting from perception, but we do not 
create the capacity of the state of being. I may 
here insert another vulgar error and have done with 
it. We are told we must test our voice before 
singing (‘‘ Let me try my voice”); what nonsense! 
As well say we must test our feet for half-an-hour in 
private before venturing to walk before strangers. 
The mystery would be that being right we could 
not act in a certain direction, not as implied by our 
“ Professors,” that we can. We do not habitually 
expect paralysis of limb, this is an exceptional state. 
Once understood, and if wrong, once adjusted, the 
law is Nature’s not a principle antagonistic to her. 

I think the first error the public make is that 
they consider air (breath) as an end not as a means. 
they think the power of sound is dependent on 
the quantity of air consumed, when in reality it is 
conditional on this aud the resistance; they think 
that power is in equal ratio to the quantity of air, 
when in reality it is relative to the pressure and the 
resistance, which may be in an inverse ratio to the 
quantity. Now I will try and settle this question of 
voice once and for all, and to do this I make use of 
abstractions in order to show principles; this is a 
far better plan than filching diagrams from physio- 
logical works; for to what end are pictures of 
invisible parts presented to us? We cannot place 
our “organ” on the table and see its use! We 
want to know not to theorise. Such sketches 
then tend only to confuse, by distracting the 
attention of a learner from a consideration of 
principles that affect him to a meandering investiga- 
tion of Anatomy. Watt, watching the kettle sim- 
mer, saw the latent force, he inducted a principle 
from the thing observed, and we know with what 
result. Thousands had seen the fact before, but, 
poor things, their minds, were concentrated upon 
themselves, and so the discovery was denied them. 
And this is why: mankind are divided into two 
sorts as sharply defined as are the laws of God; one 
sort, by far the greater number, acting subjectively, 
that is, whatever they do is done for the purpose 
of benefiting, in some shape or other, themselves ; 
the other, little caring of self or what comes to 
them, working objectively, that is working for the 
work’s sake and the sake of others. And believe me, 
readers, that makes all the difference whether the 
work be good or bad. 

There is a law within each of us working at will 
if we will what is right, working for ill if we will 
what is wrong. The first act of separate existence 
is inspiration; the novel impression arising from 
this is probably thrown upon the lowest centre of 
action—the spinal cord, and reaction from its 
influence takes place (we can scarcely attribute 
consciousness at so early a period of existence) the 
result (physical) being a contraction of the orifice 
where the vocal cords are situated,—this doubtless 
from difference of temperature between atmospheric 
air and internal circulation. This law of nature is 
established in order that the lungs may be perfectly 
inflated, the reflex action supplying pressure, the 





obstruction resistance, and the result being a forcing 
of air into all parts in such a manner that all the 
air can never hereafter be expelled. To this air is 
given the name “ resident air,” and it remains even 
after death. Now observe, we learn from this that 
while some may be born monstrosities in other 
parts, in the part affording resistance to the air this 
can never be without terminating at once the life of 
the infant. The second act of life is of necessity 
the releasing of that which has unsconsciously been 
imprisoned. A noise ensues, the first cry of life. 
I shall trace in this cry the foundation for a voice in 
every one which can equal our best vocalists and sur- 
pass most. This action (the releasing) is then 
automatic, preconscious, and incidental to our very 
existence. This is mainly what I at present wish 
to show. Now for principles. And in this I am 
not referring at all to the perceptible result of the 
fluid we use, it might for the matter of that be 
either water, air, gas, or steam WhatI wish now to 
show is solely relationship between opposing forces 
of different natures. 


A 


Cc 


D D 


We will suppose a fissure X the lines bounding 
it being its walls. Let there be 4 force 
capable of acting on the semi-circle C O, 
and drawing A D, A D, to alfcentral A 
point B. We will suppose an equally 
diffused force from below propelling a a 
fluid through the triangular fissure ; the 
fluid in such case would escape the 
most rapidly where the lines D D 
are at their greatest disjunction, and 
this escape would be unequal along the 
plane, increasing in an equal ratio to the 
size of the fissure. Thatisclear. Again, 
this inequality would be greater or less 
according as D D were attracted to the 
point B or repelled from it. The escape 
would never, under any circumstances, be 
equally distributed unless the lines A D, 
A D, become parallel, thus: 





(Thrown open for the sake of illustration.) 





a 
B 


Now the point A, figure 1, being determinate, it 
follows that in order to equalise the escape of any 
given fluid down the length of the plane, D D must 
form an apex at B, corresponding to the fixed one 
supplied at A. The apices thus being equal, the 
resistance and the escape would also be equal and 
relative. Here we have the action of the organ of 
voice: there is fixed a point A and there has been 
given us an unconscious power by which we can 
adjust the fissure, and there is supplied an automatic 
pressure ; under such circumstances sound must of 
necessity ensue whether we will it or not. This isa 
law of Nature as much as the law of gravitation. 
Then, in conclusion, mark the difference. We learn 
by experience to control an external object foreign 
to our nature, and we control it in exact proportion 
to our experience of it, but in the voice we do 
nothing of this, we reinstate a law incidental to our 
nature, and thus we heal acripple. We may develope 
a muscle to greater powers, but that development 
is conditional to a control already possessed.—I am, 
Sir, yours truly, 


Edgbaston, June 19th, 1871. 


Cartes Lunn. 





MACMILLAN ON MENDELSSOHN. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sir,—In the June number of Macmillan’s 





Magazine ig an artigle noticing the lately published 
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letters of Mendelssohn, and quoting the following 
passage given in the last letter :— 











poet SS 
— . I ' — —— 


Oh Dank! Ihr habt uns siiss er - quickt. 
(Florestan.) 

The Macmillan writer says this is ‘easy to 
recognise, being a quotation, though not quite literal, 
from Schumann’s ‘ Album fiir die Jugend.’”’ 

The passage is certainly easy to recognise, not only 
because it is well-known, but because Mendelssohn 
himself has expressly stated whereit comesfrom. I 
need hardly tell the readers of the Orchestra that it 
is sung by Florestan in the lovely and familiar 
Terzetto in ‘ Fidelio,” ‘‘Euch werde Lohn,” &c. 

Your obedient servant, 

20th June, 1871. LEonorA. 

P.S.—In the first note Macmillan’s printer has 
mistaken a spot on the paper in the original for a dot 
to the minim, thereby making Mendelssohn write 
five crotchets in a bar. 





CRAMER AND BEETHOVEN. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sim,—I have just read your extract from the 
article entitled ‘‘ Musical recollections of the last 
half century,” in Tinsley’s Magazine for this month 
(June) containing the anecdote of Cramer’s playing 
a Beethoven sonata to Hummel, Kalkbrenner, and 
Moscheles. Hummel, it appears, kissed Cramer on 
each cheek, exclaiming ‘* Never till now have I heard 
Beethoven.” Kalkbrenner and Moscheles had also 
been made to understand for the first time the 
intentions of Beethoven, which they had hitherto 
failed to comprehend. 

May I be permitted to observe that Ferdinand 
Ries had been a resident for years in London before 
the advent of Moscheles and was Beethoven’s 
favourite and acknowledged pupil. That Moscheles 
had also been his pupil. That Hummel had long 
been a resident in Vienna, and must have heard 
Beethoven again and again. Now Cramer was not 
by any means a player of Beethoven’s music ; it was 
not his school nor did he like it, nor could he do it 
justice. How then could he sit down and play to 
the two pupils of Beethoven, and a pianist in 
constant communication with Beethoven, a sonata of 
Beethoven’s and produce the result narrated? Such 
a story should not rest on anonymous authority.— 
Yours, &c. An Op SraGcer. 

[An Old Stager should write to the Editor of 
Tinsley’s Magazine for the name of the writer. As 
in the case of the Tichborne baronetcy, the 
question is not, Is the storyZstrange? but, Is it 
true ?—Ep.] 








WAGNERISM: ITS CLAIM AND 
CHARACTER, 





In Dwight’s Journal of Music (Boston) a cor- 
respondent analyses the claims, character, and 
influence of Wagner’s school with considerable 
subtlety. THe writer calls attention to one of the 
heaviest evils of our times, namely the prepon- 
derance of the purely intellectual faculties and 
powers over every other: in other words everybody 
imagines he has but to choose between becoming a 
Shakespeare, a Michael Angelo or a Beethoven: he 
has but to apply his mind to either art to ac- 
complish what these accomplished. Noman, in the 
writer’s opinion, more fully illustrates this than 
Richard Wagner, who embodies in his own person all 
the most shining virtues as well as the most glaring 
defects of the age. The writer mentions the report 
that it was one of Weber’s operas, ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” 
which induced Wagner to devote himself to music, 
and that even when he had embarked on this career 
he once halted and hesitated whether he should not 
take up the drama alone. That he whose soul is 
truly kindled by the “divine spark, without which 
nothing avails,” the poet, painter, or composer, ‘‘ by 
the grace of God,” has absolutely no choice left him, 
that genius has the path it is to follow,—just such a 
one and no other, pointed out to it by an “ inner- 
most necessity,” a fate, a destiny, by laws as fixed 
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and immutable as those which govern the courses of 
the planets: this unimportant fact, this small 
obstacle in the way of his ‘“ determination” to be- 
come a composer, Wagner,—in all the arrogance of 
his vast mind, with all the assumption of a man who 
felt sure he could build a bridge to the moon, if he 
only gave some time and attention to that style of 
architecture,—seems to have completely ignored, 
Did any one ever hear that Mozart or Beethoven 
hesitated whether they had not better devote them- 
selves to drawing or painting, or that Shakespeare 
contemplated musical composition? Does any of 
us imagine that, because we may resolve to study 
counterpoint or perspective, we shall be able to 
produce immortal works ? 

Turning then to “Lohengrin,” as perhaps Wag- 
ner’s most pleasing work, the writer remarks :—* It 
is perhaps not quite so fully an exponent of Wagner’s 
peculiar musical philosophy as most of his other 
operas; for now and then there does appear a 
snatch of melody, which may possibly be beautiful. 
I say possibly, for we wander through such a dreary 
waste of harmonic, occasionally dis-harmonic, 
chords and combinations, to me wearisome in the 
extreme at a second hearing, though friends have 
been to hear “ Lohengrin” no less than ten times, 
and as they assure me with ever increasing delight ; 
through such a barren desert of tones in the high 
and middle registers, rambling and disconnected to 
all mortal senses,—how the unfortunate singers 
ever make it possible to memorise their parts is an 
unfathomable mystery,—that the thirsty, fainting 
ear drinks up every little rill of melody with an 
eagerness which makes it absolutely impossible to 
judge of its intrinsic worth, and we are much 
inclined to mistake a pool for an ocean, and a blade 
of grass for a tree. I repeat then, those melodies may 
possibly be beautiful, and Wagner should be given 
credit for them if they are original, not ‘ reminis- 
cences,’ if not conscious plagiarisms from the works 
of other more fortunate composers, as I strongly 
suspect. Of one passage, one of the best in the 
work, I know this to be the case; a prayer of King 
Henry’s in the first act, which must instantly recall 
to any one the hymn of the Priests of Isis in the 
* Zauberflite.’” 

The writer questions if Wagner ever composed a 
melody, was ever blessed with a single musical 
inspiration in his life. From this barrenness, and 
the consciousness of it, no doubt, first sprang those 
peculiar views that seem to have since grown into a 
fixed creed,—noticed in your columns some time 
back,—among them this: “that harmony is more 
the real essence of music than melody.” And yet 
this is absolutely like separating soul and body and 
casting the soul away as something that may be 
very well dispensed with. Melody is unquestionably 
the imperishable part, the divinely inspired, the 
heavenly born, the portion “ not made by man” in 
music; melody is to a composition, what the idea 
is to a poem. A composition without melody is 
what a poem would be without an idea, a mere play 
and jumble of meaningless words and phrases. And 
that Wagner’s philosophy is not the result of inde- 
pendent reasoning and conviction, but the outgrowth 
of his poverty of ideas, is made very evident by 
that with which he attempts to supply the deficiency. 
He substitutes declamation ; the spoken word has 
taken the place that melody once held, and the 
harmony that accompanies it is but to give a more 
vivid colouring to the emotion thus expressed. 
Deprive him of the word, his staff and his support, 
or of at least a given definite subject, such as others 
of the same school, Liszt and Berlioz, for instance, 
have chosen for their ‘‘ tone-paintings,” and we 
should see how soon his muse would be reduced to 
absolute beggary, and die ef woeful starvation. 

The writer then asks and replies to the question, 
—How and why, in spite of all this, Wagner aud the 
‘* music of the future ’’ number many and very enthu- 
siastic admirers, both among the uninitiated and 
professional musicians, particularly among the 
yonng rising “ generation of genius.’ His reply 
runs as follows :— 

Naturally such coarse, direct, and if I may use 
the term, naked expression of sentiment as is this 
tone painting ;—a high, shrill note for the “ height 
of anguish.” a low, gloomy one for the depth of 
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despair, a loud thump of the kettle-drums for 4 
burst of passion of any kind, to give only a few 
instances; a mode of expression utterly devoid of 
that delicate symbolism which is the very essence 
of try,—is much more comprehensible and 
intelligible to most people than the more subtle 
interpretations of the emotions of the soul which 
the great masters have given us, and which, I have 
no doubt, often appear to the multitude at large asa 
book sealed with seven seals. Asa matter of course, 
they take kindly to the man who talks ‘plain 
English” to them. And more than this, there is an 
undeniable charm and fascination, an interest that 
does not easily flag, about witnessing the display of 
great intellectual powers, no matter how they may 
be employed, snch as undoubtedly appear in 
Wagner’s works, only this charm is widely different 
from musical enjoyment as one of Wagner’s Arias, 
or musical declamations, is from one of Beethoven's 
immortal Symphonies. 

But the reason why many young musicians swear 
by Wagner is still another, though certainly no 
better one. They delight in his works because they 
feel the possibility, the growing, if not the present, 
power of doing just as much as soon as they shall 
have sufficiently mastered the technical forms of the 
art. They perceive that these productions are but 
the direct, unclothed expression of certain passions 
and emotions which they too possess,~nay, which 
we all possess in common, and give utterance to in 
some shape or other, or could, if we received the 
proper training, and which they too will certainly be 
able to embody, at some time or other, in new and 
unheard-of vocal and instrumental combinations 
and effects. If this man be a genius,'having done 
this, I too am a genius, for I too can do this,—is the 
secret sentiment, whether acknowledged and con- 
fessed or unconsciously cherished, makes little dif- 
ference ; and of course the ‘‘ Anch’ io son pittore !”” 
feeling is altogether too pleasant and delightful not 
to be grasped at, and clung fast to, at the very first 
opportunity. No wonder they hail as an apostle 
and a Messiah the man who inspires them with so 
great an idea of their own gifts, so firm a conviction 
of, and confidence in, their own creative power. 
Were his creed universally accepted, the world, in 
the expressive words of a friend, would soon be 
swarming with geniuses. Yet I scarcely fear that 
such will ever be the case. I believe that with 
‘Wagner's death the music of the future will at once 
become a thing of the past, and ere long perish 
entirely, as many another system, containing no 
elements of life, no germs of immortal existence, 
passed away with its founder.” 





COURT OF BANERUPTCY. 








In rE E. T. Sars. 

The debtor is the well-known theatrical manager, 
whose affairs were recently placed in liquidation. 
Mr. Reed now applied, under the 299th rule, for 
directions with regard to taxation of the receiver's 
charges, the question being whether the same should 
be taxed by the taxing-master of the court or by the 
registrar. It was a matter of considerable import- 
ance, now that receivers were so frequently ap- 
pointed, that directions should be given respecting 
the mode by which the renumeration payable to 
them should be assessed. Sir James Bacon thought 
there was no difficulty in the case. The receiver 
had to bring his accounts before the registrar, who 
was, in fact, the court, and he had to fix the amount 
of the receiver’s remuneration. It was no part of 
the taxing-master’s duty to fix the remuneration. 
If the receiver made any improper demand, the 
registrar would alter it, and, inasmuch as the 
receiver was appointed by the registrar, he had 
means of ascertaining whether the charges made 
were fair and reasonable. Mr. Reed said he under- 
stood that fresh rules had been prepared providing 
for the transfer of such business to the taxing- 
master. 

His Lordship said that whilst the present rules 
were in existence they must be acted on, and the 
remuneration of the receivers fixed by the re- 
gistrars. 








Hottoway’s OrstMENT AND P1LLs.—Glandular swellings in 
the , neuralgia, tic doloreux, rheumatism, gout, lam 
and other diseases affect: the glands, muscles, and nerves of 
sensation, are permanent icated by this healing, anti- 
febrile, and soot. preparation; it is also a perfect remedy 
for all skin diseases, and every kind of superficial inflammation, 
Such complaints soon lose their and painful character 
— this invaluable Ointment. The Pills have never been 


tered, either by hospital or private practitioners, in 
dyspepsia or liver complaint, without producing the desired re- 
sult. This a in b my hands of the profession and the 
rarely fulfil most sanguine sufferers 
ey had altogether despaired of amendmen’ 


pub) 
after 
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THE OROHESTRA. 








‘apare 


Ho. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


— in the Cradle of the 
The Anchor's weighed. 
Fh 

I’d bea : Butterfly. 
Where the Bee sucks, 
No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 
When Johnny comes marching 


Ploughboy. 
Be ‘aden, dear Maid. 
Welcome me home. 
Cherry ripe! 
Long, long ago! 


Isle of Beauty. 

Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Banks of Allan Water. 
MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Hark! I yp an — 


home I’m lonely sineo 
The Mocking aa, ae 
Beautiful Dream: tramp. 
’Tis but a little faded Flower. Nelly 
Watching for Pa. Rock me to Mother. 
Come home, Father ! — of the 
Mill May. Wait for the Waggon. 
Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 

No. 3.—6 DUETS. p 

Evening Bells. c- phere me 
T know a Bank. ome , guide his 
As it fell upon a Day. 
The Exile of Erin. 
No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 
Annie, dear, good bye, 
The convent cell, ie cabo tha opus of tae. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 
Mary, don’t forget me. The dawn is breaking o’er us. 


= Morning’s light is break- 
Bonnie Kate. 


amile 
No: oh, Dax 1 don’t believe 
them. me 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


The Dove of the Ark, 
Hymn of Eve. 

David Singing before Saul. 
Author of Good, 
Gratitude. 

Bethlehem. 

Lamb of the Father. 


| i 
The World of 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. 

Pray, Goody. 

Water parted from the Sea. 

Is there a heart that never 
loved. 

The Vicar of Bray. 

Oh say not woman's heart is 
bought. 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT, 


velo. their buds are 


closing. 

Hark ! the lark. 

Thine is my heart. 

Weep not = ne Slants departed. 
Who is Syl 

Ave. 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY 


- ang my love lies 
star Aaa come again mo 


anle Nie Lisle. 

Footsteps on the Statra, 
Nelly was a Lady. 
Beautiful Star. 

Ulalie. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The , ae Hlome — *‘ Jessy 


Only = a Ribbon —“ The Sleep- 
ing Queen.” 

Gone is the Calmness from 
my heart—‘“ Matilda.” 

Sen thy Heart for me—‘“‘ Rose 
of Castille,” 

He'll miss me—“ She Stoops 
w# Conquer.” 

Fer Her Sweet Sake—“‘ The 
Bride of Song.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—I1sr Ser. 


The Mermaid’s Song. 

Receliection, 

My Mother bids me bind my 
Hair. 





No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Szr. 


Sailor’s Song. 
The Wanderer, 
Sympathy. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY 

Jenny June. 

I'd chocse to be a Daisy. 

My era ny turns with Fond- 
ness 

a “thu “ins Love is light as 


The Little One that died, 


Lillie Dale. 
heer up, Sam 
ncle Ned. 


Warrior. 
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No. 18.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 
The 


those en- 


hearted. 
Nearer home. 


Golden. 
of the night. 


‘ori 
Grcontul Counort 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


The last shilling. 
fon faa 


oo Sailor. 
The Groonwich pensioner. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 


I’m 
She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. 


Poor Rosalie. 


The 's Farewell. 
Bo you a Song of the 





No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Under the Willow she’s sleep- 


forget me not, 

oven Love, Seg 

The Song of the Rose. 
ins Rally 
?ina way Keer. ‘ 
Kimo. 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 
Ye banks and braes e’ bonnie 





No. 21.—6. SEA SONGS. 


| Be Last Watch. 
Outward Bound. 


No. 22.10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


In whispers soft and 
fen 


site with 


Fala ir ah tay valle we ended 


i 


No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


O Lord, we trast in Tittle Nell. 
Light “and Life defected Tos vk cinta: tends: atitet 
Come out with me. 
They have ~, oo" = youtoanothes, 
Blue eyed 
There the silver’d waters roam. | 1 can thee no more, 
In Infancy, 
Just like love is yonder 
Tose. iH sweet Home. 
Teroande azarae | Should beupbrai 
Ere around the huge oak, TS an Oy See, 
No. 19.—15 CHRISTY 
Loved One, will 
ead Ay aa rock me to sleep. 
think. The old Pine Woods. 
Dear mother, do not chide me. | Louisiana Bell. 
A Warrior I am, What is Home without a 
The Tear. Mother? 
Smooth is the moonlit sea. Lucy Lee. 
Gentle Nettie Moore, 
MINSTRELS’ SONGS. | Pe le Kitchen. 
Gentle Annie. es TEEN 
Lotti 7. } Tae an nono oo 
whey ae O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’ me? 
Forget and ve, Annie 
Maggie by my side, Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
Svat. laine 
anny Site Go Wey. 0,m love is likea red, red rose, 
’ thro’ the rye. 
John Anderson, my a7 Je 
In that Devotion—“ Matilda.” 
Maid of the Silv’ry Mail—“ The 
Tg ly _ “ The Sea. 
Yo Conquer? sP* %°P5 | The Death of Nelson, 
Coo | says the Gentle Dove— | The Bay of Biscay. 
“ Panchinello,” 
I've 2 Watched him—“‘ Hel- 
vellys.” O thon fair and tender blossom. 
When the Elves at Dawn do dhood’ Dream 
pass—“* Amber Witch.” The The Preabadoas 
Caimiy the Day is dying. 
Despair. Gaily thro’ Lie wander. 
Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
Fidelity. 
Home beloved. 
aN 
She never Told her The Forget meme, 
Why Asks my Fair One? and wise. 
Content. May Morning 
MIN , \ 
MINSTRELS SONGS. | wo, 24,15 CHRISTY 
change. Love is Life’s radiant Star. 
Jeannie Lee. A little more Cider. 
Old Jeasy. on the durk blue Sea. 
Stand oP for Uncle Sam, my | Old Aunty Neal. 
8 
Julietta Bell falls the M 
I’m off to Baltimore. Kiow bat ee 
Joum Hrown Hes mewii'ving fo —S we have missed 





My Bark is boynding near. 





No. 37.—10 SONGS FOR BARITONE VOICES. —mI happy Moments day by day. They ask me wh. a love her. 
Revenge. Hark sounding. Round 


A Voice from the Ocean. Joyous Wine. 


No. 38.—10 POPULAR TENOR SONGS.—xay own, my guiding Star. Adien, ir Land, Ill-gifted Ring. 


! the Clarion so 


gui 
Lattice. She walks in Queen-like grace. Come, if youdare. True Heart’s constancy. Maid of Liango! 


No. 39.—10 SOPRANO SONGS.—spring ana Autumn. 


Haloyon Days. 


Beautiful May. Not all forgot. Always with me. The coming of the Flowers. 


No. 40._TEN NEW CHRISTYS’ SONGS.—priven from Home. Maggie le Roy. Mother, hear the Angels singing, At the Gate I wait for thee. Patter, patter, little 
feet. Ife llike a morning Star. The yellow Rose of Texas. Write me a Letter from Home. Good-bye. Dutchman’s leetle Dog. 


LONDON : 





The Breeze and the Harp. 








Seven Stamps. 


' ©CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


Price SIXPENCE each Number. 


No. ee A nero MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Eres atl be. Gentie Jeany Gray. 


My skin isby de Shore. 
My Skiff is by 
The Little One that died. 


Just after the Battle, 


me in my 
The Cottage by the Sea. 


No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. A. MACFARREN 
AND HENRY SMART, 


Paquita. 

The Rhine Maiden. 

I dream of thee at Morn. 
Down by the oli Mil Stream. 
The Lily and the Stream. 


TWO-PART SONGS BY 
ELSSOHN 


The Birds’ 
Passage Parting 


No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS SONGS. 


The Young Man from the 


ail 


Mamma won’t bring me out. 
The Man at the Nore. 


No. a SONGS 


Ridin’ in a Railroad Keer. 
Oh! and he Loved me dearly. 
Josiah his Sally. 


FOR BASS AND 


ARITONE VOICES. 


The Wolf. Farewell to the Mountain. 
The Wanderer, The good old Days of the 
The Man of War. Country ogee 
Love and Courage. The brave old’ Oak. 
Who deeply drinks of Wine, King Christmas, 
No. 80.—12 COMIC SONGS. 
The cross old Bachelor, I would I were Lord Mayor 
Jock o’ the Mill. Lord Lovel. 
Pollee-W ollee-Hama. Fong Grey. 
yr z = Ben Battle. 
A Nursery Legend. Giles Ghost. 
No. $1.—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 

3 
ene oy 
J = Rule Britannia 
_ Hills of Scotland, | God save the Queen. 





Rar, CONTRALTO 


Gentle Troubadonr. 
Walt for th for the e Spring 
urn, return. 





are in Blossom. 
When the Lamp is shattered. 


No. 83.—9 SONGS BY MENDELSSOHN, 
MEYERBEER, AND MOZART. 


The First Violet. 
Garland. 


widow’d Queen. 
Stoel 
Night. 





No. 86.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 


CAVATINA. 
eyes [ura 
The Maid of Liangollen, Meet aint Witiow Glen. 


When I beheld the Anchor weigh’d. Nobl 


th her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan Song). 


On the Mountains. 


Canst thou love. Englishmen by birth. Look from thy 


The lonely Rose. Little cares the Robin. 


CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


weer rw 





28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 








46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE *BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW: PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 8} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality ond body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, BEGENT SIBESI,W. | 








CRAMER & CO’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


T NGGUstunnntag ie 
/ Mt 


I 
| 


Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 





No. 1. 
£18. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 38, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 


£2 58s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 





No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Sweil; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 





CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 





MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 





Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté, Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48. 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson. 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté, 


*.* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Simptze and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, haye rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 gs. UPWARDS, 


Accorpinc To Number or Stops anp Size, 
Price Lists forwarded free on application. 


— ee 


MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tue invention of the ‘“DousiEe Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the ‘“‘ Forré Exrressir ” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The “Harrz Eontenne” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul. . 
taneously—produces avery agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135 








wn 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET W. 
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CRAMER’S 
BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 


[HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 


treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 


It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. LIST OF PRICES. 








£8. da. 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches ......scccccrcsssseereeee 8 8 O 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ..........sesseeeeees 1010 0 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ..........ccesesseees 18 18 0 





CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
THE HARMONINA. 


Tuts elegant and portable little Harmonium is patented and manufactured by M. DEBAIN of Paris, 
and presents the following novel and improved features :— 


I. Its case measures only two feet long, by seven inches deep, by five inches wide; and with the Harmonina 
weighs only fourteen pounds, 


II. By an ingenious blowing apparatus a continuous and equal supply of wind is obtained without any exertion, 
either by the left hand or by a pedal attachment. 


III. The Compass extends over three octaves, and the instrument is fitted with the following stops: Crescendo, 
Tremolo, Escape, Celeste,-and Forte. There are one and two-thirds sets of Vibrators. 
IV. The keys are. of the full standard width, and the entire mechanism is so strongly put together as to preclude 
any liability to derangement, either by extremes of climate or hazards of transport. 
V. The delicacy and yet fulness of tone which the Harmonina possesses render it an admirable solo instrument, 
a superior accompaniment for the voice, and a little orchestra in combination with the Pianoforte. 


PRICES, INCLUDING TRAVELLING CASE, 


In Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut. Five Guineas: 
PEDAL ATTACHMENT, 21s. EXTRA. 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICH NINETY GUINEAS, 


H*S been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammron, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 
“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 


CRA MER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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